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The New England Association of Colleges 


and Secondary Schools 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE MEETING. 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the Association will be held in 
Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston University, on Friday and Saturday, Octo- 
ber 29th and 30th, 1915. Jacob Sleeper Hall is on Boylston Street 
next to the Boston Public Library. 

On Friday evening at six o’clock there will be a dinner of the As- 
sociation at the Hotel Vendome. The Hotel Vendome is on Com- 
monwealth Avenue, two blocks from Boston University. The guests 
of honor will be Governor Gates of Vermont and Governor Walsh of 
Massachusetts. It is important that the Secretary should receive 
notice of your intention to be present at the dinner as early as possible, 
on or before October 27th. Tickets for members will be one dollar; 
for those not members one dollar and a half. Ladies may be invited. 

Proposals of new members should be given to the Secretary before 
the close of the first session. 

Mary Emma WOoo.tey, President. 
WALTER BatLou Jacoss, Secretary. 


Brown University, Providence, R. I., October 19, 1915. 


PROGRAM 


General Subject. 
Higher Education in New England and the State. 
Friday Afternoon, October 29. 
Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston University. 


3.00—The Present Situation and its Problems. 


1. The Problem of the Financial Support of Higher Education. 
Ciype Furst, 


Secretary Carnegie Foundation for Advancement of Teaching. 
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2. The Problem of the Adjustment of Higher Education to the 
Needs of the State. 


PresipeENt Hermon Carey BuMpvs, Tufts College. 
3. A Contrast: Higher Education in the West and in New 
England. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES 8. THWING, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 
Discussion. 


Friday Evening. 
6.00—Dinner and Reception at the Hotel Vendome. 

The guests of honor will be Governor Gates of Vermont and Gov- 
ernor Walsh of Massachusetts. 

Dress informal. Social half hour from 6.00 to 6.30. 

After-dinner speakers on the general topic—Higher Education and 
the Future of New England: Governor Gates of Vermont, Governor 
Walsh of Massachusetts, Dean Bertha W. Boody of Radcliffe College, 
and others to be announced. 





Saturday Morning, October 30. 
Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston University. 
9.00—Business Meeting. 
1. Report of Executive Committee and Election of New Mem- 
bers. 
2. Reports of the Secretary and Treasurer. 


3. Report of the Nominating Committee and Election of Offi- 
cers. 


4. Reports of the Delegates to the College Entrancd Examina- 
tion Board. 
10.00—The Solution for Problems of the Present. 
1. A State University. 
PRESIDENT Guy Pottrer BENTON, 
University of Vermont, Burlington. 
2. University Extension. 
PRESIDENT W. H. P. Faunce, Brown University, Providence. 
3. State Appropriations for Existing Colleges. 
PRESIDENT JOHN MartTIN THOMAs, 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. 
4. State Scholarships. 
Aveustus 8. Downina, 


Assistant Commissioner of Education for the State of New 
York. 


Discussion. 


atew: 
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OFFICERS, 1914-1915. 


President. 
Mary Emma WOoo.tey. 
Vice-Presidents. 
ALFRED ERNEST STEARNS, ABBOTT LAWRENCE LOWELL. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
WALTER BALLov JACOBs. 
Secretary and Treasurer Emeritus. 
Ray GREENE Hvtinea.* 
Executive Committee. 
(With the preceding. ) 
ELLEN Fitz PENDLETON, 
Cates THOMAS WINCHESTER, 
JAMES ARTHUR TUFTS, 
LEMUEL HERBERT MURLIN, 
EKvuGENE Dexter RvussELt.* 


The proceedings of this, the Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, will be published in the January number of “Epucation.” 

The annual meeting of the New England Association of College 
Teachers of Education will be held in connection with this meeting 
of the Association. 


MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS SESSION. 


The business session of the thirtieth annual meeting of the New 
England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools was held in 
Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston University, October 30, 1915, at nine 
o’clock. President Woolley presided. 

The Executive Committee nominated the following for member- 
ship in the Association and they were elected :— 

JAMES ALEXANDER Be tL, Jr., A.B., Assistant Principal of Evening 
Preparatory School, Boston Y. M. C. A. 

Fait BickrorpD, Principal Sea Pines School for Girls, Brewster, 
Mass. 

Tuomas Bicxrorp, A.M., Principal Sea Pines School for Girls, 
Brewster, Mass. 

BrertHa W. Boopy, A.M., Dean of Radcliffe College, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Hermon Carey Bumpvus, Ph.D., Se.D., LL.D., President Tufts 
College, Tufts College, Mass. 

ARLINGTON INGALLS CLow, A.B., Principal High School, Haverhill, 
Mass. 





* Deceased. 
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Gaytorp W. Dovetas, A.M., Headmaster Wilbraham Academy, Wil- 
braham, Mass. 

Epwarp THomson Farrcniip, D.Pp., LL.D., President The New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture and the Mechanics Arts, Dur- 
ham, N. H. 

Freperick James FrsseNDEN, A.M., Headmaster The Fessenden 
School, West Newton, Mass. 

Marsgorte Hiscox, M. A., Assistant Principal Walnut Hill School, 
Natick, Mass. 

Mary Inpa Hussey, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Biblical History 
and Literature, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Artuur Lez, M.S., Principal Technical High School, Providence, 
my i 


Lee Sutiivan McCottester, 8.F.D., Dean of Crane Theological 
School, Tufts College, Mass. 


Harry Brooks Marsu, M.A., Head of Mathematical Department, 
Technical High School, Springfield, Mass. 
JANET Maupbe Purpvug, Student Counselor and Teacher of English, 
High School, New Haven, Conn. 
— Reena SeaBury, Owner of Resthaven School, Mendon, 
ass. 
Frep ANDREW SMart, A.B., Teacher of English, Tilton Seminary, 
Tilton, N. H. 
waa" SNEDDEN, Pu.D., State Commissioner of Education, Boston, 
ass, 


FREDERICK Henry Sykes, Pu.D., President of Connecticut College 
and Professor of English, New London, Conn. 

Frank EvGene Howarp, Px.D., Assistant Professor of Educational 
Psychology, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 


Emit Cart Witm, Px.D., LL.D., Professor of Philosophy, Boston 
University, Boston, Mass. 


The Executive Committee nominated Lewis Perry, Principal of 
Phillips Exeter Academy, to serve for four years on the College En- 
trance Examination Board. Mr. Perry was elected. 

It was voted on recommendation of the Executive Committee that 
the Secretary represent the Association as a member of the National 
Committee on Higher Educational Statistics. 


It was voted on recommendation of the Executive Committee that 
the annual meeting be held on the second Friday in November and 
the succeeding Saturday and that the Secretary give notice that an 
amendment to the constitution to this effect will be presented at the 
next annual meeting. 





; 
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The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The report of the treasurer for the year January 5, 1914 to Janu- 
ary 18, 1915, was approved. 

The report of the delegates to the College Entrance Examination 
Board was presented by Dr. Gallagher. The report was accepted. 

The following minutes in reference to the death of Dr. Huling 
and that of Mr. Russell, were prepared by Dr. William Gallagher. 
They were adopted by the Association and ordered spread upon the 
records. 


Ray GREENE HvULIne 
b. Providence, R. I., October 15, 1847. 
d. Marshfield, Mass., Sept. 4, 1915. 

One of the founders of this association in 1885, and for twenty- 
eight years—from 1888 till his death—Secretary-Treasurer or Sec- 
retary-Treasurer emeritus. 

Conscientious, painstaking, accurate, indefatigable in his devotion 
to the highest interests of this body, broadly comprehensive in his 
plans, minutely careful in his treatment of details, genial, affable, 
and well-poised, he has furnished us a model for all educational sec- 
retaries. 

In his long-continued and painful illness, when he was overtaken 
by insidious and steadily-advancing disease, his courage was extra- 
ordinary, and his sublime religious faith triumphantly sustained him. 
He exemplified for us Woodsworth’s “Happy Warrior.” 


Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain, 
And in its face doth exercise a power 
Which is our human nature’s highest dower. 


EvuGenge Dexter RUSSELL. 
b. Somersworth, N. H., June 26, 1856. 
d. Lynn, Mass., March 17, 1915. 


A member of this association since 1892, and at his death a mem- 
ber of our executive committee. 

Genial, whole-souled, generous in all his impulses, keen to recog- 
nize merit, a lover of music, interested in civic problems, he made a 
deep impression on the young manhood and womanhood of Lynn, 
where he served nearly twenty-five years, and has furnished an in- 
spiration to all of us to be exemplars and missionaries of the truth. 


One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph; 
Held, we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, sleep to wake. 
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It was voted that the Executive Committee be requested to consider 
whether the business session could not be held at a better time. 


The Nominating Committee, consisting of Ernest C. Moore, Wil- 
liam C. Hill and Seth K. Gifford, presented the following list of 
officers for the ensuing year and they were elected. 

President, ALFRED ERNEST STEARNS. 
Vice-Presidents, ABBoTT LAWRENCE LOWELL, 
ELLEN Fitz PENDLETON. 

Secretary-Treasurer, WALTER BALLOU JACOBS. 
Executive Committee (with the preceding). 

Cates THoMAS WINCHESTER. 

JAMES ARTHUR TUFTS. 

LeMvEL HerBert MURLIN. 

ERNEST GRANGER HaApaoop. 

Horace Durron Tart. 


On motion of Professor Winchester the following resolution was 
adopted :— 


Resolved: That the thanks of this association be tendered to the 
authorities of Boston University for the hospitality so freely proffered 
us throughout the present meeting of the association. 


Adjourned, 


WALTER BALLou Jacoss, Secretary. 
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The Problem of the Financial Support of 
Higher Education 


By Crype Furst, Srorrrary Carneaie FounDATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING. 


U0 MENHEABAC oe DEN HMELLEECOUHHTLANNEC 


powomenm? OBODY knows how many universities and colleges 
= there are in the United States, or even in New Eng- 
N land,—the secretaries of state do not know exactly 
how many have been chartered to give degrees, the 
> state boards of education cannot tell how many 
z survive. In most states one may still found a col- 
lege with a minimum of formality. The latest re- 
Fumo Hort of the United States Bureau of Education con- 
tains information from 567 universities, colleges and technical 
schools ; 34, or 6% of these, are in New England. The Carnegie 
Foundation has some information concerning half as many more, 
reducing the proportion in New England to4%. Thus, with about 
one fourteenth of the population, New England has one twentieth 
of the institutions, and one-ninth of the college students. The 
section is thus fortunate in its comparative freedom from the na- 
tional evil of multiplying colleges. It is more fortunate in having 
half again as many college students as the country has in general. 
Higher education in New England has done its duty. 

As such matters go throughout the country, these New England 
institutions are exceptionally fortunate financially. With its one- 
fourteenth of the population, New England has one-eighth of the 
very rich universities and colleges,—the twenty-five that have 
$500,000 a year—one-sixth of the rich institutions,—the eighty- 
five that have $200,000 a year and one-sixth of the well-to-do in- 
stitutions,—the 143 that have $100,000 a year. Thus, while 
the New England institutions of higher education are caring for 
half as many more college students as those of the country at large, 
they have twice as much support. 

While the universities and colleges represented in the New Eng- 
land Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools have increased 
their attendance during the last twenty years by 67%, their equip- 
ment has increased in value 141%, their endowments 156%, and 
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their current incomes 157%. When equipment increases twice as 
much as attendance, and endowment and income two and a third 
times as much, the problem of the financial support of higher edu- 
cation may not appear to be particularly pressing. 

The matter, however, is not quite so simple. Throughout 
the new century the increases in these institutions in attendance, 
equipment and endowment have steadily grown smaller. Equip- 
ment and endowment are still increasing faster than attendance, 
but not so much faster as formerly; and endowment is increasing 
more slowly than equipment. Moreover, while the increase in in- 
come has been variable, the annual cost per student has increased 
steadily and rapidly,—from $248 in 1900 to $302 in 1905, $323 
in 1910 and $378 in 1914. 

Such statistical statements may not, of course, be trusted too 
implicitly. They are based upon the reports made by the insti- 
tutions themselves to the United States Bureau of Education; but 
some of these are obviously incorrect, as when they indicate, for ex- 
ample, that Harvard lost half of its equipment between 1905 and 
1910, or that the endowment of Boston University and the in- 
come of Dartmouth have been cut in half in the last five years. 
The errors, however, are somewhat compensated among half a thou- 
sand items, and the calculations probably indicate the actual 
situation not unfairly,—higher education in New England has 
prospered incomparably in the last twenty years, but the extreme 
height of its financial prosperity appears to have been passed, and 
its expenditure is now increasing faster than its resources or its 
income. 

Before discussing, however, the sources of additional support 
and the methods of obtaining it, it will be well to consider the need. 

One of the reasons for the past and present financial good for- 
tune of higher education in New England is its comparative free- 
dom from the diffusion of support due to the multiplication of 
unneccessary institutions. It is possible that some of the insti- 
tutions that now exist will not survive. An unfortunate location, 
the superior advantages of a neighboring university, the lack of a 
constituency—most college students come from within fifty or a 
hundred miles—a continued lack of support,—these facts in- 
evitably make for the decline and ultimate dissolution of any uni- 
versity or college. It is hard for a college to die. Its passing is 
regretted by alumni, friends and the community where it is lo- 
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cated; but such happenings are almost always fortunate for the 
state and the region, because an inferior college does more harm 
than good, by keeping students away from better institutions. Once 
the situation is faced, the solution is not difficult, by merging the 
institution with some other, transforming it into a junior college, 
or, even, closing the doors and selling the buildings, say, for a 
hospital. It is the diffieult duty of everyone who has to do with 
colleges, first of all thoroughly to canvass their problems and their 
prospects and to determine whether they merit support, or whether 
they should make way for some more promising effort. This is 
by no means a counsel of perfection. More and more people, every 
day, are emulating the religious denomination which recently 
studied its twenty-eight educational institutions with the most mi- 
nute care and then, regretfully deciding that eighteen of them 
were without promise, concentrated its support upon the remaining 
ten, 

The local and institutional pride that multiplies and endeavors 
to maintain helpless institutions frequently affects the standing 
and support of even our best universities and colleges, when they 
insist upon continuing, at large expense, professional schools that 
are not only unnecessary, but are incapable of the best or even of 
comparatively good educational results. The 453 medical schools 
that have existed at various times in the United States are now re- 
duced to 95,—a decrease of 14 last year. New England has had 
37 medical schools ; it now has 8. Competent and impartial judges 
believe that two first-rate schools would more than meet the needs 
of the section. It is plainly the duty of the institutions conduct- 
ing these eight remaining schools, and of their supporters, to con- 
sider whether they have the scientific and financial resources neces- 
sary to make them thoroughly worthy,—or whether they would not 
better, like Dartmouth, abandon clinical instruction, or, like Brown 
and Clark and Williams, abandon medical education altogether. 
Similarly, there is occasion for a study of the question as to 
whether New England. needs to have instruction in engineering 
given in a dozen institutions; and whether, considering their other 
obligations, these dozen institutions can rightly afford to conduct 
so expensive a form of instruction. 

The same responsibility applies to departments and courses and 
research. It may be essential for Harvard to teach Ethiopic and 
for Yale to give instruction in the Mandarin dialects, but it is also 
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permissible to wonder whether the demand for Arabic and Ara- 
maic is so urgent throughout New England that Harvard and Yale 
and Brown must all offer courses in those subjects. Similarly, one 
may question the wisdom of the professor who displays, not with- 
out pride, a list of the twenty different investigations that he is 
conducting. President Bryan of the University of Indiana has 
put the matter notably, in saying that “the paramount need in 
our university administration is a severe selection of the channel 
through which our resources shall be expended.” The constant 
pressure toward expansion is partly fundamental, arising from 
the deepest social needs; but much of it is meretricious, arising 
out of rivalry between institutions and departments, or from other, 
almost commercial, competitions. No institution can perform all 
of the services that society would welcome. The richest can scat- 
ter its resources so as to do nothing excellently. Salvation lies 
only in a constant restriction to essentials and a resolute main- 
tenance of quality. The example of Clark University deserves to 
be remembered in this connection. 

There are institutions whose trustees are said to be uninterested 
unless some large new project is always under way; but there are 
certainly many more that fail to receive support, because discrimi- 
nating donors distrust the judgment that has been displayed in 
what they consider unwarranted expenditures and unnecessary 
expansions. In short, there are no more direct roads to adequate 
support than the elimination of competition, the development of 
co-operation, due modesty in grounds and buildings, and a careful 
differentiation of and a rigid concentration upon the main pur- 
poses of the institution. 

Curiously enough, the strongest appeal to discriminating donors 
is neglected by most colleges. This is a form of financial report- 
ing that plainly displays good business management, and clearly 
shows the character of future needs. Throughout its history the 
Carnegie Foundation has endeavored to obtain such information 
from universities and colleges. In four separate reports and in a 
special bulletin, containing a set of convenient forms, it has em- 
phasized the need for simple and comparable financial statements. 
The response, however, has been limited. Large institutions con- 
tinue to issue financial reports that are unintelligible in their 
complexity, and are yet incomplete. Small institutions continue 
to conceal their financial status from the public. The General 
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Education Board has abandoned the attempt to get from the re- 
ports of the institutions themselves the simple financial facts that 
it needs as a basis for wise giving, and is obliged to request in each 
case the filling out of schedules of its own. The patrons of an in- 
stitution that has indirect, if not direct, public support have a 
right to know about its resources and investments and receipts and 
expenditures,—particularly the sources of its income, and the dis- 
tribution of its expenditure. Whenever universities and colleges 
do make these facts clear and generally available, they are sur- 
prised and gratified to note the increasing ease with which they 
obtain adequate support. 

Such financial accounting and reporting, moreover, displays ten- 
dencies in income and expenditure that are both significant in 
themselves and influential for support. While, for example, New 
England institutions have doubled their equipment and endow- 
ment and income, they have not increased their expenditure for 
instruction to the same extent. Specifically, in the last nine years 
these institutions have increased their income by 54%, their 
equipment by 45%, and their endowment by 30%. In the last 
eight years their expenditure for instruction has increased by 
33%. In the fifteen New England institutions that are associated 
with the Carnegie Foundation the average salary of a full profes- 
sor increased, between 1908 and 1913, from $2700 to $3000,— 
an advance of only 11%. It is certainly not gratifying that 
equipment and income are increasing faster than expenditure for 
instruction. It may or may not be gratifying that expenditure 
for instruction is increasing faster than endowment. In any case, 
these calculations result in displaying the need for an increased 
expenditure for instruction, whether this comes from a rearrange- 
ment of the budget or the acquisition of new endowment specifi- 
cally for salaries. 

Such financial accounting and reporting would show, further, 
the suggestive fact that whereas in these institutions in 1900 more 
than half of the income came from students’ fees, the proportion 
from that source at present is searcely more than a third. The 
specific figures are 55% in 1900, 46% in 1905, 39% in 1910 
and 87% in 1914. This is perhaps as it should be. It is perhaps 
better for an institution to give a student three times as much as 
he pays for, rather than twice as much. There is probably, how- 
ever, a lower as well as a higher limit for the student’s participa- 
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tion in the cost of his instruction. This problem plainly requires 
more study on the part of each institution. Donors inevitably 
have something of the attitude of the legendary business man who 
refused to give money to any institution which spent more than it 
made, 

The colleges have sought to deal with this situation by an in- 
crease in their charges for tuition; but, apparently, without suf- 
ficiently careful study. Throughout the country charges for tui- 
tion have been increased by 70 per cent during the last ten years. 
Representative New England institutions, in that time, have all 
increased their tuition fees, by ten, twenty, twenty-five, thirty, or 
fifty dollars. Such differences are probably due to local conditions. 
One may understand why some institutions have raised their fees 
twice, and perhaps why others have raised them three or four times 
inside of ten years. It is impossible, however, not to wonder 
whether enough attention has been given to the philosophy of the 
matter by those institutions that have put their fees up and down 
and up again, or down and up and down again, or up and down 
and up and down again, within so brief a time. 

It is generally agreed that it is easier to acquire gifts for build- 
ings and equipment than for endowments. They are concrete in 
their appeal, visible and tangible signs of the development of the 
institution, and of the generosity of the givers; and they may 
often, and very properly, bear the names of the donors. <A gen- 
eral plan of the future development of the campus, with the lo- 
cation of the necessary buildings, is both a guide and a stimulus 
for such giving. It is important to remember, however, how be- 
coming modesty is, both in such general plans and, particularly, 
in buildings. Donors are often repelled by grandiose general 
schemes and by particular details of construction, the expense of 
which is inappropriate to the institution’s general scale of living. 
Due regard for the necessity and cost of a building aptly intro- 
duces the commendable recent custom of expecting, or at least 
hoping for, endowment for maintenance with each new building. 
Indeed, a college of modest resources can with difficulty afford to 
accept a new building on any other basis. The development of 
facilities for instruction is so constant that their housing is never 
quite complete ; but the most popular kind of building at present 
is one that directly affects student life—a dormitory, or com- 
mons, or union. Such centres as the latter are so influential for the 
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students’ social welfare that a good college can scarcely afford to 
be without one. 

A minor contribution to equipment that is cared for less often 
than it might be, is a modest provision for the proper development 
and care of the college grounds. One needs only to remember the 
gardens of the Oxford colleges, to realize the important and last- 
ing effect upon the student of simple but interesting and dignified 
planting. 

Endowments, like buildings, are most easily obtained for spe- 
cific purposes. Unless, however, these purposes are comprehen- 
sive, specific endowments are sometimes difficult to adjust to the 
general welfare of the institution. We all know the inconvenience 
caused in our museums by the pictures of all styles and periods 
that must be hung together to keep intact some individual collec- 
tion. It is said that Saint Paul’s Cathedral, even today, can use 
one of its endowments only for the purchase of faggots for burn- 
ing heretics. It is much better that college endowments, except 
for large specific purposes, be combined for the general work of 
the institution. The gracious custom of commemorating the name 
of a generous donor by attaching it to a professorship, and audi- 
torium, a library alcove, or a laboratory, can be continued equally 
well in recognition of gifts to general endowment. The more 
modest giver might well be honored by the English custom of an 
annual commemoration day, when all donors are remembered. 

The handling of endowment as a central fund does not preclude 
the presentation to the public of specific purposes for which funds 
are desired. But the presentation of such purposes and such de- 
sires would be considerably aided by a slight change in the termi- 
nology now used to encourage giving. This is at present so intense 
that it sometimes not only fails to attract but actually repels givers. 
They hold, and in no small numbers, that what colleges urge as 
their inexorable need represents merely their perhaps unjustified 
desires. They respond not to the knowledge that an institution 
would like more money to spend, but to the adequate presentation 
of a social situation that the institution would be happy to meet if 
it were placed in position to do so financially. Some of the most 
conspicuous gifts of recent years have been due to the mere state- 
ment of opportunities of this kind, and the spontaneous offer of 
assistance before asking has been even thought of. 

The cancelling of debts, whether by individuals or institutions, 
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is proverbially difficult. The promise of a large gift to be paid 
when deficits are cleared up is sometimes a stimulus, but generally 
such a situation has to be met by the trustees themselves. The 
obligation is theirs officially, and inability or unwillingness on 
their part to meet it does not attract help from others. It would 
be unfortunate if wealth were the sole or even an essential quali- 
fication for election as a college trustee. But it is too much to 
expect that discriminating donors will entrust their funds to gov- 
erning boards that do not include a fair proportion of individuals 
who have displayed competence in the acquisition and manage- 
ment of money, or that include a considerable proportion of men 
of means who do not show themselves sufficiently interested in the 
institution to support it themselves. On the contrary, it will be 
found that there is a direct relation between the funds that an 
institution receives from benevolences and the amounts given by 
its own trustees. Nor is this obligation to be met by the making 
up of current deficits, an apparently generous plan sometimes 
adopted to avoid undertaking the obligation of endowment. Those 
trustees who fail to make some provision for the permanent sup- 
port of their own institutions seldom find assistance elsewhere. 

Scholarships, loan funds, and prizes, are favorable forms for 
minor gifts, especially for graduating classes and alumni reunions. 
It would be fortunate if they regularly took the place of the in- 
genious but scarcely satisfying class memorials which so often 
embarass college grounds and buildings. It needs, however, to be 
remembered that such gifts, although helping the student, for 
whom the college exists, do not contribute to the general support of 
the institution. Sometimes, as in the case of scholarships, they add 
to its burdens, by attracting more students, for each of whom the 
institution must make an additional expenditure. Nor may we 
forget the influence of scholarships in persuading students to go, 
for financial reasons only, to certain institutions that may not be the 
best for them educationally. For many of our institutions the 
mere matter of size is becoming a problem. The question of when 
and how to limit attendance requires comprehensive consideration 
by itself. 

Buildings and endowments, then, and particularly endowments 
for general instructional purposes, constitute the chief require- 
ments of the support of higher education. From what direction 
may this support be expected ¢ 
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The Federal support of higher education, in our agricultural 
and mechanical colleges, is a matter that may be considered 
settled. It is, moreover, somewhat aside from the problem of the 
support of higher education in general, except as many of these 
institutions endeavor to interpret agriculture and mechanics, to 
mean every form of academic instruction. 

Similarly, the question of state universities may be considered 
as fairly settled for New England. A recent report of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education summarized the arguments 
for and against a state university in that representative common- 
wealth. The arguments in favor were the desire for more oppor- 
tunities for impecunious students, for a closer relation between the 
colleges and the schools, especially in the training of high school 
teachers, and for a closer relation between the universities and 
various forms of public service. The conclusions of the state 
board, with which the legislature agreed, were that the privately 
supported institutions were endeavoring to meet precisely these 
requirements, and were meeting them with ever increasing full- 
ness; that the state might aid these efforts by means of more 
scholarships, and supplement them by a system of university ex- 
tension, which was adopted. Establishing a state university would 
require a large expenditure which might be devoted much more 
profitably to the great needs of the lower schools, especially as 
these can be met in no other way. 

The appropriation of state money to privately controlled insti- 
tutions presents a large problem concerning which there are pro- 
nounced differences of opinion. The arguments against the prac- 
tice are that, as a matter of experience, in most states where such 
appropriations have been made they have been spent without 
adequate accounting to the state. And, in the second place, these 
appropriations, even though inaugurated for educational reasons, 
have been quickly multiplied for merely legislative reasons, until 
they result simply in a distribution of politica] spoil to localities 
whose representatives demand their share, not only irrespective of 
educational considerations, but in direct defiance of them. In 
this way the better institutions are embroiled in politics, and pub- 
lic money is wasted in keeping alive institutions and competitions 
that are doing more harm than good. The state of Pennsylvania, 
for example, has given several hundred thousand dollars to an in- 
stitution that is owned by a stock company, which is controlled by 
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a single individual. The state of Maryland subsidizes thirty pri- 
vately controlled institutions, half of which are not approved by 
the State Board of Education. 

Looking, then, merely to the non-political support of privately 
controlled institutions, we shall find this in philanthropic individ- 
uals and organizations. 

The situation with regard to the personal giving of trustees has 
been stated. It is their further obligation and privilege to ob- 
tain most of the other considerable gifts that come to their insti- 


tutions. 


It is here that a cultivated and prosperous community 


and a wide and devoted circle of friends is almost essential, and 
this is one reason why urban institutions are peculiarly fortunate. 
Even, however, when the real work and worth of an institution are 
well known, further support seldom comes without personal sug- 


gestion. 


Nowhere in the world is there so much popular interest 


in higher education. Our philanthropists have given enormous 
sums to universities and colleges, but even their expert search for 
opportunities to do good, needs all of the light that can be given, 
and the trustee who is able to show that his institution presents a 
real opportunity for benevolence is more than welcome. 

Here enters one of the many duties of the president of a uni- 
versity or college. There was need in the city of Philadelphia, 
the other day, for a conference concerning the education of orphan 
girls, not to obtain money but to consider what could be done 
with certain great sums that had been devised for that purpose, 
the total being several times as large as was necessary. Such guid- 
ance in educational philanthropy as would obviate situations of 
this kind is the obligation and privilege of the college president. 

There is also a field for the professor in the promotion of col- 
lege giving. Not that he should become a public solicitor, for so- 
licitation does little good to the asker or to him that is asked. But 
the public idea of the professor and what he stands for, is still 
rather peculiar, being derived largely from certain striking ex- 
amples, who are scarcely representative. It would be good for 
both if the professor and the public became better acquainted, and 
recent distinguished gifts through professors indicate that such 
a relation would be fortunate for our colleges as well. 

If the trustee and the professor may properly have a more in- 
timate relation with educational giving than at present, the same 


can scarcely be said of the alumnus. Sometimes he appears to 
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be cherished for that function alone. If alma mater remembered 
him oftener when she was not suffering from the pangs of hunger, 
the alumnus would be considerably happier, and his admirable af- 
fection, generosity and organization could be directed to even bet- 
ter educational purposes. If colleges showed their. alumni the 
same solicitious attention that they show to prospective students, 
the problem of the financial support of higher education might be 
solved. 

It remains to speak briefly of the philanthropic organizations. 

The denominational college boards of education now discourage 
the multiplication of institutions, and encourage the maintenance 
and development only of the more promising. Some of these boards 
are the recipients and the dispensers of considerable sums of 
money, and they are all influential in encouraging support. 

The educational foundations represent an even broader view of 
universities and colleges, approaching them not only through their 
institutional history and functions, but chiefly from the point of 
view of social need, so far as this can be apprehended. They have 
also developed certain conditional forms of giving, which, by gen- 
eral agreement, have proved helpful in rallying the friends of an 
institution and stimulating new interest in it. But chiefly, they 
have preached the difficult doctrine that a college is known and 
rewarded according to its fruits, not according to its intentions or 
its desires. 

Finally, then, the need for the additional and permanent sup- 
port of higher education is obvious. The institutions that now re- 
ceive such support are those which, in the midst of social needs, 
show the fullest realization of their opportunities, and the strictest 
possible concentration upon essentials. They are those that show 
fully and plainly what their financial resources and expenditures 
are, and prove that the latter are primarily for the purposes of in- 
struction and for student welfare. The institutions that receive 
support are, further, those whose trustees give generously, accord- 
ing to their means, and influence others to do so. They are those 
whose presidents and professors are known to be such sources of 
enlightenment that philanthropists consider it a privilege to aid 
in their work. The institutions that receive support are, in con- 
clusion, those whose students and alumni derive something from 
the institution which makes them revere it, and which makes all 
who know them revere it as well. 








The Problem of Adjustment of Higher Edu- 
cation to the Needs of the State 


By Hermon Carey Bumpvus, Presipent or Turts Co.iece. 


SHE title of this paper—The Problem of the Adjust- 

= ment of Higher Education to the Needs of the 
a State—recalls the alleged advertisement of a rural 
garage: “Automobiles remodelled and repaired; 
cums, Lords adjusted.” 

The title implies that higher education, so far as 
it affects the needs of the state, requires no general 
remodelling or extensive repairs. It is simply a 
matter of adjustment. Those, however, who have had experience 
with the mechanic of a strange garage know that the ultimate cost 
of a trivial adjustment may transcend the expense of a general 
overhauling ; and in like manner, the “adjustment” of higher edu- 
cation to the needs of the state may prove to be a euphemism for a 
series of alterations quite beyond our present expectation. For- 
tunately, however, I am asked merely to discuss the problem and 
not to take the piece of machinery apart; certainly not to attempt 
any unauthorized improvements. 

What are the needs of the state? What are the things that will 
most benefit the three million persons that are now living within 
the irregular boundaries of this commonwealth, and how can these 
things be used temporarily by us without impairing their value 
and without affecting the rights and interests of the countless 
numbers that are to follow? 

Man, as an individual, has all the predatory and rapacious in- 
stincts of a wild animal. Man, as a unit of properly organized 
society, restrains his predatory instincts, restricts his rapacious 
tendencies, and introduces an element of altruism into a character 
that is primarily selfish. The degrading tendencies of man are 
largely inherited ; they are inbred and deep-seated. The elevating 
tendencies are largely acquired. The first are thrust upon us; the 
second we are obliged to achieve. The first are associated with 
ignorance; the second are associated with intelligence, and the 
process whereby ignorance and instinctive behavior is overcome by 
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intelligence is a process to which we have given the name—edu- 
cation. Education, then, is the neutralizing agency through which 
the natural inclinations of the individual are attuned to the har- 
monious working of the state. 

The primitive educational school is the school of experience. It 
begins at birth, and in healthy individuals extends throughout 
life. From it few there are that graduate. The secondary edu- 
cational schoo] is the school of reason, the school wherein the in- 
dividual profits by his own experiences, and also by the experiences 
of others—and relatively few there are that enter. The popular 
and the easy school is the school of direct impartation ; the school 
in which the teacher operates ; the school in which a description of 
an experience is substituted for a genuine experience; the school 
in which imagination takes the place of reality, where the de- 
scriptive powers of the instructor take the place of real events, and 
ready-made conclusions lighten the burden of reasoning. In this 
school the studerit does not actively learn, he is passively taught. 
But the training given by all three of these schools, absolutely 
essential as it is to our community’s well being, is, in a sense, 
opposed to the primitive tendencies of the individual, tendencies 
which education may subjugate, but which it seldom, if ever, can 
place under complete control. In obedience to our instincts we 
are outlaws; in obedience to our education we are law-abiding 
members of a commonwealth, and the character of the common- 
wealth is dependent upon the control that the educational forces 
in the community have over the native tendencies of the compo- 
nent individuals. Therefore, in the Problem of the Adjustment of 
Higher Education to the Needs of the State, the factor of first 
and greatest importance is the existence of a controlling power 
within the individual which should induce him to subordinate 
himself and his personal interests to the common welfare of the 
organized community. 

Primary instruction can do little more than train the child to 
use the common instruments of educated people: to speak, to read, 
and to count. Secondary instruction may provide training in cer- 
tain utilitarian, cultural and vocational directions. It may pro- 
vide visions of alluring attractiveness, it may acquaint the student 
with what people and communities have done in the past, it may 
bring him nearer to the forces of nature, but at the present time 
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it seems to leave him with that old primitive consuming desire, 
the passion for personal gain—the desire to appropriate to him- 
self a little more than his fair share—and having filched from his 
neighbor, he commends himself for his success and for his indi- 
vidual prosperity. In short, instead of giving to the student the 
desire to contribute to the organization of which he is merely a 
member, he remains disposed, at least not infrequently, to prey 
upon this organization. His education—instead of developing a 
control over his feral tendencies—has augmented his native cun- 
ning, and to him the visions of success converge to the place on 
which he individually stands. 

For some time we were inclined to wonder at the phenomenon 
of growth. We studied the cycle of cell-formation, cell-division, 
and cell-enlargement. We saw the orderly arrangement of the 
parts of the embryo, the absorption of the yolk, the cracking and 
throwing off of the shell. We observed the hunger of the chick 
and the rapid approach of maturity. More recently, however, we 
have been told that the power of growth is inherent not alone in 
organisms, but in every cell and bit of tissue, and that through 
this inherent power, small, isolated, fragments will grow and mul- 
tiply indefinitely, provided only that they have a fairly natural 
and reasonably favorable environment. Thus the interest in em- 
bryology is no longer centered in a study of the forces that pro- 
duce growth, but rather in a study of the more subtle forces that 
control growth. When in the animal body the controlling forces 
are absent or inhibited, serious abnormalities invariably occur ; 
and when in the political body controlling forces are absent or in- 
hibited, serious abnormalities are likely to occur. Control is as 
important in one case as in the other. 

I have just indicated how this power of control may be acquired 
by the individual through the ordinary educational processes, but 
the methods whereby a similar power is to be acquired by the 
state have not as yet been devised. The state seems to have its 
experiences, but it does not always profit by them. It grows in a 
curiously spasmodic way and without leaving evidence of con- 
tinuity. Its sense organs are dull and report only imperfectly 
upon the experiences of other states. Its reaction time is retarded 
so that visible evidences of approbation arrive long after their 
actuating causes have become fatigued. The state needs something 
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like a good central nervous system with functional “end-organs,” 
reasoning powers, a judicial sense, and a long span of life: 

Our institutions of higher education are supposed to have men 
who are not dull in their powers of observation and are free to 
speak, men who know pretty well what has occurred in the past, 
and what is going on in the present; moreover, the life of our edu- 
cational institutions began with the inception of our form of gov- 
' ernment, and it is likely that its period of existence will be co- 
extensive. Is it not quite conceivable, then, that these two in- 
strumentalities of human happiness might be brought more nearly 
together to the mutual advantage of both, and emphatically to the 
advantage of the mass of individuals which we speak of collectively 
as “the State” ¢ 
Those interested in higher education, so-called, should not be 
satisfied with the mere extension in altitude of secondary school 
subjects of restricted latitude. Our first duty is to consider the 
broad interests of the state, and any institution that conducts its 
courses of study without regard to this dominant obligation is 
recreant, no matter how zealous it may be in maintaining the in- 
tegrity of its traditions, no matter how much it may be absorbed 
in the business of maintaining scholastic standing, and no matter 
to what extent it is interested in providing instruction that will 
lead to so-called “successful careers.” 

Our particular form of government cannot stand, as a political if 
5 structure, merely upon “successful careers.” It must rest upon the 

firm foundation of general intellectual enlightenment. 

We all know of men that have had successful careers, but whose 

measure of success has come to them, not because they have recog- 

nized the broad obligations of citizenship, but because of their skill 

in seizing the little things that rightly belong to their neighbors. 

The man who so manipulates the public transportation facilities 

as to place the population of a large area under perennial peonage 

‘ may be a successful business man, and at the same time an ex- 
tremely dangerous member of an organized community. 

Where, in our present systems of education and government, is 
the behavior of these individuals to be exposed so that the damage 
to the community may be checked before it oceurs? An individual 
acting under the uncontrolled instinct of personal possession may 
strip the country of its forests, toss back to the state the worth- 
: less “cut-over land”, and compel a million of wondering citizens, 
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through increased taxation, to make good the revenue that he has 
taken from them. Moreover, by a paltry gift to the public, he 
may not only appear to be a successful business man, he may, in- 
deed, be held up as a good citizen and acclaimed as a public bene- 
factor, when both he and the public are ignorant of the far reach- 
ing consequences of what has occurred. What instrumentalities 
have we that will expose and arrest this process, and having made 
an arrest, who shall devise the machinery that will enable the 
community again to enjoy that which was taken from it and pro- 
tect it against further permanent losses? In our consideration 
of the Adjustment of Higher Education to the Needs of the State, 
is it not as important that we should in some way give wholesome 
information that will be of value to over three million residents of 
the state, as it is to give intensive training to twelve thousand col- 
lege men and women ? 

As children, many of us believed that “lawful” and “right” 
were synonymous attributes. Wedid not distinguish between the 
Mosaic Decalogue and the Public Statutes. If we were told that 
a certain action was unlawful, we accepted it as being wrong. 
While we have been reaching maturity, the man of affairs—the suc- 
cessful man—has known perfectly well what has been going on in 
the legislative chamber, and it is no disappointment to him that 
institutions of higher education are not, as such, particularly in- 
terested in the affairs of the state. 

What competent board of diagnostitians does the state now 
have whose duty it is to discover morbid tissue at its inception, 
and even if the agents of discovery are provided, what instruments 
does the state have with which to operate? It is here again, in 
our present form of government, that education is supposed to 
enable the people to ascertain the facts, give to the facts their 
proper economic value and suggest proper remedial agents. Do 
our institutions of higher education, in fact, assume their fair 
share of this responsibility, and if they do, are they competent to 
recommend the proper courses of action ¢ 

It was clearly the intention of those who established our form 
of government that public officers should be sought, selected be- 
cause of their fitness, and that those who were elected should de- 
vote themselves assiduously to the services of the state. I do not 
mean to imply that candidates now invariably seek the office, that 
fitness is an obsolete attribute, or that the public officer is inva- 
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riably indifferent to his trust. We do feel some embarrassment, 
however, in the absence of some conservative body that is at- 
tached to the state and is making a protracted study of govern- 
mental institutions and governmental problems, and whose repu- 
tation for sound judgment would give its opinion weight, yes, de- 
cisive weight on questions of constructive public polity. It would 
perform the function of a Cabinet—not of an elective office—but 
a Cabinet of the people. Such a body must of course be entirely 
out of partisan politics, and would be something like a court. A 
court, however, is supposed to act impartially upon cases that have 
actually occurred. The body to which I refer—composed of the 
very best men available, and naturally attached to our institutions 
of higher education—would serve the state impartially, not after, 
but before a case had actually occurred. Such a body, with a fair 
measure of prophetic power, could explain to the people the prob- 
able fortunes or the probable misfortunes that would follow al- 
most any proposed legislation. It could show wherein the pre- 
election promises and predictions of political aspirants conformed 
with reason, and to what extent they should be referred to the 
alienist. Such a body could focus the attention of the public upon 
the genuine affairs of the state rather than upon the statements of 
the political promoter. Moreover, its records, truthfully kept, 
would show to what extent the zeal of the office-seeker is based 
upon his ambition to serve the state or upon his ambition that the 
state should serve him. 

It is evident that such a body must be independent, absolutely, 
of any political influence, and, in short, independent of any re- 
straining influences whatever, except those that would be sought by 
men of the highest grade of intelligence in the performance of the 
highest grade of public service. 

In the present stage of our political evolution, such a body, al- 
though recognized by the state, could not exist on the state, and 
in our present stage of educational evolution I doubt that it could 
exist at all. But such a controlling body is sadly needed, and the 
quality of mind possessed by the best men in our institutions of 
higher education, and by the best men of the community, is akin 
to the quality of mind that should characterize its members, 

In the meantime, I am wondering if the needs of the state are 
sufficiently served when our institutions of higher education are 
open only to those who are able to pay. When the evening efforts 
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of the wage-earner are not generally recognized as having the 
same scholastic value as the morning lecture to the comparatively 
well-to-do. 

I am wondering if higher education is properly adjusted to the 
needs of the state when an eliminative barrier of four years of 
preparatory work is thrown across the entrance while possibly half 
the subjects being taught in college do not really require any such 
extensive preparation. And then, too, the question arises, is this 
barrier maintained for the good of the college or for the good of 
the state ? 

Sometimes I wonder if the state would not be better served if 
instruction of collegiate value were given to more individuals but in 
less amount; if students in larger number could meet broad- 
gauged men for a short period, rather than that smaller numbers 
should meet narrow-gauged men for a long period. And is it for 
the highest good of the state—or is it for the more immediate 
good of the college—that we give the impression that unless a young 
man or a young woman takes the particular thing that we pre- 
scribe, and continues to take it for four consecutive years, the final 
results will be disappointing ? 

Then, too, I wonder if the students who now enter college under 
the existing system of examination and “certificate credits” are, 
in fact, the only students that are worthy of collegiate opportunity. 
I wonder if the state is best served under a selective system that 
limits intellectual activity, and recognizes intellectual promise, 
only when it occurs in certain definite directions? Can a state 
afford to trust to luck for the discovery of those sporadic cases of 
intellectual excellence that are so apt to occur outside the boun- 
daries of the ordinary field of culture ? 

Our commonwealth has a wonderful institution at Waverley 
wherein the instructional staff discovers the thing that the student 
can best do, and having made the discovery, the native talent is 
then developed to the point of greatest excellence. If it is possible 
to discover and develop talent in a defective, would it not be worth 
while for institutions of higher education to so adjust themselves 
to the needs of the state as to examine, and possibly give special 
treatment to those who fail to pass the so-called standard require- 
ments, but who, nevertheless, may have latent possibilities that our 
present methods are not sufficient to discover? I ask this with the 
full conviction that there are in college at the present time many 
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students who might be spending their time to better advantage 
elsewhere. 

For some time our institutions of higher education have com- 
mitted themselves to a definite form of service to the state. The 
state has now committed itself to a definite form of co-operation 
with the privately endowed institutions of higher education, and 
it now proposes to extend the facilities of the colleges and universi- 
ties. Exercising our privilege of profiting from the experience of 
others, we are justified in prophesying that from this first effort 
much may develop. Like an organ of uncertain destiny, such a be- 
ginning may contain a hidden potentiality quite beyond our pres- 
ent power of comprehension. 

The first adjustments between our commonwealth and our insti- 
tutions of higher education will doubtless lead to the adoption of 
the well-known methods that have been found to have educational 
efficiency in other places. But there is a growing demand on the 
part of adult citizens for definite information in regard to the 
affairs of the state, and an eagerness for this kind of information 
is very pronounced on the part of those whose families have not long 
enjoyed the privileges of free institutions. There are indications 
that the children of those who found in this neighborhood an ac- 
ceptable asylum during the nineteenth century, may take the broad 
views concerning the affairs of state that characterized those who 
came two centuries earlier. 

But at present the first tendency will be to appropriate every- 
thing in the educational line that has an immediate commercial 
value, and courses must be planned accordingly. Each will struggle 
to secure a small stock of intellectual goods, and through sub- 
letting and trading, the stock will grow in obedience to the laws of 
accretion. Instructors will be found to take the several classes, 
devices will be invented to expand the good work, and new points 
of articulation with our privately endowed institutions will be 
discovered. Bui all of this activity, primarily, will be for the ben- 
efit of individuals, and, for this reason, will not raise the commu- 
nity, appreciably, above the plane of mediocrity, unless there is 
some dominant directive agency that can speak with such force 
that it can be heard, with such simplicity that it can be understood, 
and with such wisdom that it will be respected. Is it not possible 
that such an agency may ultimately develop out of an Adjustment 
of Higher Education to the Needs of the State ? 
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Higher Education in the Western and in the 
New England States: a Contrast 


By Cuaries Franxuin Tuwine, Present oF 
Western Reserve UNIvERsITY. 


fue OR the purpose of exact understanding I define 
the western states as inclusive of twenty states. 
FE They are: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, [llinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Utah, Wiscon- 
sin, and Wyoming. The list excludes the Pacific 
states and also excludes certain states which are on 
the border between the South and the West, as, for instance, 
Arkansas. 

Certain facts are important in themselves and also are impor- 
tant as a basis for contrasts and similarities, In _ the 
year 1903 New England had a population of 5,857,430, and the 
western states a population of 29,898,066. The population in these 
two districts by the year 1910 had increased to 6,552,681 in New 
England and to 34,179,214 in the twenty western states. These 
respective populations were in the year 1903 served by 23 and 200 
colleges and in the year 1912 by 33 and 244 colleges. In the west- 
ern states there was in the year 1903 one college to 149,491 popu- 
lation ; in the year 1912 one college to 140,078. In the New Eng- 
land states there was in the year 1903 one college to 254,670 
population ; in the year 1912 one college to every 198,560 popu- 
lation. In the year 1903 there were in the colleges of the western 
states a total of 7,270 professors and instructors. This number 
increased by the year 1912 to 12,535, with a corresponding in- 
erease in the New England states from 1,793 professors and in- 
structors to 3,244. In 1903 there were enrolled in the colleges of 
the New England states 9,290 undergraduate students; by 1912 
the number had become 20,995. In the western states the 
undergraduate students numbered 37,992 in 1903 and 79,699 
in the year 1912. The total number of volumes in the 
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New England college libraries in 1903 was 1,918,229, which 
in 1912 had grown to 3,532,503, as compared with 3,164,489 
and 5,832,889 volumes in the college libraries of the twenty west- 
ern states. The total income of the colleges of the western states 
aggregated for the year 1903 $11,035,773; in 1912 $35,195,208; 
of the New England colleges, $3,848,804 for the year 1903, and 
$11,996,576, for 1912. The per cent of increase in income dur- 
ing the period from 1903 to 1912 for each student of the western 
colleges was 52; for each professor and instructor 84, as compared 
with 837% and 72% in New England. I present these figures 
with a certain degree of reluctance, for, although they have been 
compiled with much care, a certain amount of untertainty attends 
the returns made by each institution concerned. These compari- 
sons are designed to be limited to undergraduate colleges, or to the 
undergraduate departments of universities. In the institutions of 
New England it is easy to secure these facts and figures, but in 
the looser organization of certain universities in the West it has 
been found difficult to separate undergraduate colleges from pro- 
fessional schools. The divisions made in the professional schools 
and the undergraduate colleges are not clearly marked. The in- 
ferences based upon these statements indicate, I think, rather a 
similarity than a contrast, 

Passing on from this region of fact, more or less material, 
into the region of interpretation, contrasts become more evident. 

The higher education of New England on the whole is voluntary 
or private. It is conducted by societies of individuals organized 
under the general or special law of the individual state. The 
higher education of the West is public, or of the formal state. It 
is carried on by the individual state in as formal and public a way 
as belongs to the public school system. New England has state 
universities, but the prevailing type is the voluntary one. The 
West has voluntary universities, but the prevailing type is the 
public one. The West sought to follow in the establishment of its 
universities that pregnant sentence in Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress: “In proportion as the structure of government gives force 
to public opinion it is essential that public opinion should be 
enlightened.” At the time Washington wrote this great para- 
graph not one of the great universities of the West had been 
established. At that time thé most outstanding colleges of New 
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England had been established. Apparently in the spirit of Wash- 
ington’s words the people were unwilling to commit the fortunes 
of the higher education to any association less general, less com- 
plete, less responsible than the whole body of the people them- 
selves. New England had already proved that through the church 
or other society the people could be trusted to establish and carry 
forward the institutions of higher learning. 

The comprehensive difference between New England and the 
West, applied alike to educational and other institutions, is that 
the older part represents accumulated experience. The older 
section represents the traditions of the family, living generation 
after generation in a single location and under a similar environ- 
ment. It also represents professional inheritances. It stands, too, 
for the holding and the increasing of wealth. In the West fami- 
lies have few or no traditions. The individual may not be able 
to know his ancestors of the third generation, and to the fourth he 
may give little or no heed. Seventy per cent of the population 
of certain great cities of the West are either foreign born or the 
children of foreign born parents. In the West, as with New Eng- 
land almost three hundred years ago, continental severances prove 
usually to be also domestic and family severances. Professional 
accumulations are also lacking. A young practitioner whose grand- 
father was a lawyer or a doctor of Boston is common, but a young 
practitioner whose grandfather was a lawyer or a physician in 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Detroit, St. Louis or Cleaveland, would 
be an anomaly. The accumulations of wealth also furnish a con- 
trast. There is much wealth in the western states. Rapidly is it 
increasing, but its accumulation covers only a generation or at the 
most, two generations, 

The application of this accumulated experience to the cause 
of the higher education is plain enough. Accumulated experience 
represents intellectual and emotional stability, dignity, richness 
and fineness of appreciation, sound judgment, comprehensiveness 
of interpretation, fineness and delicacy of discrimination, and 
patience. These qualities are more evident in the institutions of 
New England than in the institutions of the West. The West, 
without accumulations of experience, has courage, initiative, en- 
ergy, willingness to try experiments, efficiency, and a desire for 
quick returns. Great results and qualities are these which, like the 
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qualities belonging to the land of accumulated experience, are most 
precious and essential to human kind. 

In respect to content of studies of these two great sections there 
is also found to be somewhat of a contrast. The colleges of each 
section are learning that the emphasis of attention on the part of 
the students is passing from the older humanities to the. newer. 
The older humanities were linguistic, the newer social. But in the 
West the passing has become a bit more distinct. Popular among 
the students of the colleges of New England are economies, politi- 
cal science, sociology, English, and history. They are yet more 
popular among the colleges of the West. In that unique and al- 
ready scarce report upon the survey of the University of Wis- 
consin it is said: “In the opinion of the board, it is neither right 
nor wise for the state absolutely to deny persons, qualified in 
other respects, the right to enter the University and purstie regu- 
lar courses leading to graduation simply because they do not 
possess and do not wish to acquire, or who because of their sur- 
roundings have been unable to acquire, such knowledge of foreign 
languages as now is required . . . In the opinion of this board 
a state university should provide regular courses leading to gradu- 
ation and a degree without foreign language requirements of any 
kind.” In other words, the colleges of the West represent a pretty 
narrow idea of efficiency, or are inclined to represent this narrow 
conception. In a comprehensive way the colleges of New Eng- 
land still stand for the idea of a general education with lessened 
regard to professional aims and with greater respect for that 
quality which can still be well connoted by the word “Culture.” 

A further contrast is manifest also in the attitude of the stu- 
dents. In general, the men and the women of the colleges of the 
West form a class who perhaps under the emphasis of efficiency go 
to college for the sake of acquiring power. They enter college 
of their own wish and will. Desiring to make the most of them- 
selves, they adopt the academic as the most effective method. The 
remark must not be interpreted too exactly or too closely, but I 
do think that possibly a smaller proportion of the students of the 
West are sent to college than may obtain in New England. Rea- 
sons of family, or of tradition, or of society receive less apprecia- 
tion in the adoption of the academic opportunity. Poorer in purse 
as western students, like western people are, education represents 
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a degree of self-sacrifice which only boys and girls who are eager 
in their educational quest would endure. Too many students, 
both in the East and the West, who do not need to earn money in 
college are earning money. The keen edge of their education is 
thus dulled. But the proportion is somewhat larger in the newer 
than in the older part. But the sacrifice thus embodied is met 
with patience, often with exhilaration, and even with exultation. 

I am also confident that there lies a certain degree of contrast, 
although not marked, in respect to the desirability of academic 
office in the colleges of New England and of our twenty western 
states. What constitutes the desirability of the academic office ? 
First, the opportunity of high and lasting service to the commu- 
nity; second, the opportunity of satisfying one’s personal desires 
for study; third, the respect paid by the community; fourth, the 
assurance of a permanent, though small, annual income, To con- 
sider these matters in their reverse order: the salaries paid to the 
teachers in the New England colleges are higher on the whole than 
those paid in the colleges of the West. Full professorships in the 
twenty-four institutions of Ohio, for instance, command an aver- 
age salary of but $1350, as contrasted with an average annual 
salary of $3005 in Massachusetts. The respect paid to the holder 
of an academic place is, I think, higher in New England than in 
the West. The New England college professor has still a distinct 
place. It is a place in the social structure somewhat akin to that 
held by the clergyman of two generations ago. The respect paid 
to him in the West is great, but not quite so great. For in a com- 
munity in which values are estimated more in terms material and 
financial, the regard had for one who represents values that are 
academic or literary cannot naturally be as high. In respect to 
the further matter of personal happiness, perhaps the New Eng- 
land teacher has the advantage also. Libraries are more 
numerous and richer, and ease of association with colleagues is 
more facile by reason of shorter geographical distances, An 
older community makes a stronger appeal to the scholar than a 
newer. 

But in respect to the opportunity of high and lasting service to 
the community, great as is the advantage found in the New Eng- 
land colleges, I feel confident that the greater advantage is open 
to the western institution. Prescription is less a proscription. 
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Changes for the good are more easily wrought, desire for the 
higher things of the mind is equally intense. To which side of the 
contrast in the desirability of academic service the will bends or 
the judgment inclines I know not. Suffice it to say that in each 
place academic office is most desirable. 

It is, however, very clear that in the worth of institutions is 
found a vital contrast. I do not mean to say that this college of 
the East is better than that college of the West, or that that 
college of the West is better than this college of the East. I do, 
however, mean to say that greater institutional contrasts are found 
in the colleges of the West than exist among the colleges of New 
England. All the colleges of New England are good colleges. 
They embody a high type of academic tradition, learning, scholar- 
ship, education, and communal service. There are colleges in the 
West to which these noble commendations cannot be given. There 
are, of course, great colleges and universities in the West, but 
there are some which are very far from great,—not great in either 
intellectual and ethical elements, not great in individual and 
communal worth. Some of them lack all the elements which should 
constitute a university. They exist by sufferance of the state, both 
formal and informal. Some are poor in culture and in purse, and 
honest,—some are poor in culture and in purse,—and, dishonest. 
Those poor and honest should become junior colleges; those poor 
and dishonest should go, as they will go eventually, to their own 
place. 

In one respect in this institutional contrast reference should be 
made to co-education. Co-education is the common practice in the 
West with marked exceptions. Separate education is the practice 
in New England, also with outstanding exceptions. But I do 
venture to say that throughout the West there is increasing doubt 
about the desirability of co-education. If it were possible I be- 
lieve that most, or at least many, co-educational colleges would 
adopt the co- ordinate system. 

I pass at once to my last remark in this comparative study, al- 
ready too prolonged. This remark is not a contrast: it is a like- 
ness. It is to the effect that in both the colleges of New England 
and of the West are found forces which are serving the community 
unto civilization. The home, the church, the school form a trinity 
of civilizing forces. These powers have been most manifest in New 
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England. In the West the potency of the family is on the whole 
not so great as its potency in New England. Domestic relations 
are more easily entered into and more easily sundered. The 
church also is less potent in the West than in the East. As one 
goes from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, the place occupied by 
the buildings of the church become less impressive. Be it also 
said that as one pursues this western journey the architectural 
place occupied by the buildings of the school become more and 
more impressive. The relative place occupied by the higher edu- 
cation in the two great communities one cannot easily assess, easy 
as it is to make contrasts of mediaeval pasts, but it is safe to say 
that in both New England and in the West the higher education 
is serving the whole community unto relationships as broad as 
humanity, as deep as individual character, as high as heaven, as 
lasting as time. 
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The State University 


By Guy Porrer Benton, PREsmpDENT OF 
THE University OF VERMONT. 
Sn TTT solution of Present Educational Problems is the 


general subject of discussion. I am commissioned to 
auuerensicauntte 


speak of The State University. It shall be my pur- 
pose to justify the existing State Universities of 
New England on grounds of origin, accomplish- 
ments, present needs and potential value. I have 
no plea to offer for the creation of State Universi- 
ties where they are not already established in this 
section of the country. The defense of any honorable and useful 
institution on bases of historic rights and public necessity is never 
inappropriate, 

The word University is variously defined, the definition always 
having a provincial modification. Its meaning, in every case, is 
determined by institutional location. True to its etymology, the 
term University was originally used to denote any community or 
group of persons treated as a unit in the law as a corporation, 
guild, association, or the like. Once started on its forward course 
from the Latin which gave it birth this word in Europe early en- 
countered experiences that modified its original meaning. Trans- 
ferred to the new world it took to itself yet other meanings so that 
today it signifies one purpose or function in one place and some- 
thing quite different in another environment. 

The National Association of State Universities, meeting at 
Baton Rouge in 1906, received a report from one of its committees 
previously appointed to formulate and present an acceptable defi- 
nition of a University as the American ideal. President MacLean 
of the State University of Iowa, as chairman of that committee, 
announced that he had been unable to reach any agreement of defi- 
nition with his committee associates—President Buckham of the 
University of Vermont ‘and President James of the University of 
Illinois—and despairing of any concert of action by the members 
of the committee he presented his own formula for a standardized 
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American University as an individual report hoping that it might 
be adopted by the Association. This recommendation of Presi- 
dent MacLean proposed that a standard American University 
should be 

“1. A University giving the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy or 
Doctor of Science, after three years of graduate study in residence, 
one of which shall be at the institution conferring the degree, and 

“2. A University that requires, in addition to the points 
named in graduate study, that a candidate before receiving his 
higher degree shall have completed for his Bachelor’s Degree a 
course of not less than one hundred and twenty semester hours in 
subjects, ordinarily recognized in the field of liberal arts, as 
languages and literature, philosophical and historical sciences, 
material sciences and the fine arts.” 

The proposed definition failed of adoption and it seems alto- 
gether certain that, for many years to come, the American Univer- 
sity will, in most instances, continue to be “a complex of colleges” 
—undergraduate, graduate and professional. It will adhere pri- 
marily to its original function as an institution for instruction; 
it will perpetuate the best accomplishments of mankind in all ages, 
providing for the study of the languages, literature, religions, laws, 
philosophies and customs, so that nothing that the human race has 
ever achieved shall be lost; it will extend the domain of knowledge 
through investigations of the phenomena of nature with the newer 
methods of research in co-operation with scholars everywhere; it 
will disseminate as widely as possible, by means of publications 
and otherwise, the knowledge its members have found ; it will seek 
to discover and encourage unusual talent by recognizing rare abili- 
ties among all classes ; it will uphold the highest standards of schol- 
arship and of professional learning in law, in medicine, in theol- 
ogy, in agriculture, in mechanic arts, in education, in investigation 
and in scientific service ; and, finally, its supreme justification for 
existence will be found in the dedication of all its potentialities to 
the general welfare. If America shall develop at least one Uni- 
versity in every state of the Union, thoroughly comprehending all 
these functions, no defense will be required of us at the bar of civ- 
ilization for the special University ideals of our Western environ- 
ment. 

Our oldest American Universities were state or governmental 
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institutions in the days when church and state were one. After 
ecclesiasticism ceased to be identified with political authority these 
Universities cast their lot for a time with the church, but gradu- 
ally their independence of sectarianism asserted itself until now 
they may very properly be called independent establishments. 
There are colleges and universities that still acknowledge allegiance 
to some branch of the visible church. Then, too, there are those of 
later origin that owe their existence entirely to individual philan- 
thropy. In a few of the older Northeastern States, and in all the 
commonwealths of the South and of the Central and farther West, 
greater or lesser State Universities have arisen in obedience to 
popular command. We have, therefore, in America today, three 
distinct types of universities and colleges; namely, independent, 
church, and state institutions. It does not follow, however, be- 
cause an institution has been founded by the state that it should 
be denied the right of financial support from private sources and 
it goes without saying that no independent or church directed uni- 
versity is a private institution. All colleges and universities in 
America exist for the public service even though some of them 
are not public institutions. 

The State University has been a necessary institution in new 
states of the Republic where personal and church resources were 
limited and a brief review of the history of the rise of the State 
University in America is here and now appropriate. The oldest 
existing American State University is the University of Georgia, 
founded by the General Assembly of that state the twenty-seventh 
of January, 1785, and opened to receive students in 1801. 

The University of Michigan is generally regarded as the pio- 
neer State University of the West for it dates its inception with 
the year 1817 when the Catholepistémiad, or University Michi- 
gania, was established. The University of Michigan, as we know 
it at this time, followed in succession to the institution first named, 
beginning in reality with the year 1837, but it was not until 1867 
that the first legislative appropriation was granted and that appro- 
priation totalized but fifteen thousand dollars a year, which was a 
tax of a twentieth of a mill on the appraisal of the taxable property 
of the State of Michigan. The total sum received by the Univer- 
sity from the state treasury down to January, 1879, was four hun- 
dred sixty-nine thousand dollars, but in recent years the state has 
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compensated in large measure for its earlier delinquencies, In- 
diana University and the Universities of Wisconsin and Missouri 
all originated with state grants of land in the late thirties of the 
last century. The University of Illinois came into being by legis- 
lative order in the year 1867. 

All the earlier State Universities of the West began on the basis 
of public land gifts or small appropriations. These and others of 
the Trans-Mississippi region which have come into being more re- 
cently have been encouraged to grow or become established under 
the stimulus of the Morrill Land Grant Law passed by the Fed- 
eral Congress in 1862. These typical State Universities are re- 
garded as the consummation of the Public School System in their 
several states and are controlled by the state through boards of 
trustees or regents, chosen by widely differing methods. In some | 
states the governing body is elected by public vote. In other in- 
stances elections to membership in the State University Boards of 
Control come through the legislature. In many of the states there 
are ex-officio members with additional members appointed by the 
governor, by the advice and consent of the State Senate, and in one 
state ex-officio members are associated in governing authority with 
representatives from women’s clubs, farmers’ associations and from 
alumni resident either within or without the state. Every State 
University is regarded as a popular institution answerable to the | 
people of the state, either directly or indirectly, for the service 
rendered and is supported in whole or in part by public funds— 
federal and state. 

There are but two institutions of the State University type in 
New England—the University of Vermont and the University of 
Maine. The familiarity of the writer with the University first . 
named may be his sufficient excuse for speaking with some degree 
of certitude of the differentiating character of that institution from 
those of the usual type in this section of the country. Without 
question the University of Vermont was the first State University, 
according to the modern conception, to be established on this. con- , 
tinent. In making this assertion it is not forgotten that Harvard, 
Yale and other institutions initiated by colonial or State order 
antedated the University of Vermont, but these institutions have 
long since lost their state character and it will appear by certain 
facts of history herein recited that, though of governmental origin, 
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they differed in certain notable features from the University of 
Vermont. The University of Georgia before mentioned is, of 
course, older than the University of Vermont if we date from the 
year of its foundation, but it did not open its doors to receive stu- 
dents until 1801, a year later than the beginning of actual work by 
the New England institution. 

Students of history understand that Vermont for a number of 
years was an independent Republic, coming into the Union as the 
fourteenth state by an act of Congress signed by President George 
Washington, the eighteenth of February, 1791. Prior to becoming 
an integral part of the Union, however, this independent common- 
wealth under the leadership of men of the Ethan Allen type made 
common cause with the other colonies in the War for Inde- 
pendence against Great Britain, and in 1777 the men of Vermont, 
through chosen representatives, met to form a Constitution for 
this independent state. In that Constitution which these pio- 
neers prepared they embodied substantially the present educa- 
tional system of the state, the fortieth section of which reads as 
follows: 

“A school or schools shall be established in each town for the 
convenient instruction of youth with such salaries to the masters 
paid by each town, making proper use of school lands in each town, 
thereby to enable them to instruct youth at low prices. One gram- 
mar school in each county and ONE UNIVERSITY IN THIS 
STATE ought to be established by direction of the General As- 
sembly.” 

North Carolina and Pennsylvania had previously recommended 
“one or more universities.” But the Freemen of Vermont began 
at the bottom and put into their Constitution the requirements of 
schools for each town, a grammar school for each courity and a 
UNIVERSITY FOR THE STATE. With wise regard for the 
best interests of the state, instead of providing for “one or more 
universities” they said “ONE UNIVERSITY IN THIS STATE 
ought to be established by the General Assembly.” 

Historic honesty demands that attention be directed to the fact 
that a second Constitutional Convention in 1786 proposed a new 
instrument in which the importance of schools was reiterated, but 
with omission of any mention whatever of “One University in the 


State to be established by direction of the General Assembly.” The 
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late Honorable Robert D. Benedict, a distinguished legal author- 
ity, found the evident reason for the failure, on the part of the 
Constitution makers of Vermont, to include a State University 
clause in the Constitution of 1786. He has pointed out that at 
the time the later Constitution was adopted, sixteen towns on the 
east side of the Connecticut River, now a part of the State of New 
Hampshire, petitioned to be admitted as a part of Vermont, that 
the General Assembly voted to grant the prayer and that the union 
took place. That union was dissolved eight months later. In 
1781, however, a popular vote resulted in favor of the proposed 
union and on the sixth of April, 1781, thirty-five representatives 
from towns cast of the Connecticut took their seats in the General 
Assembly of Vermont. Again in 1782 the union was dissolved 
and Vermont returned to her former and permanent boundaries 
which, Mr. Benedict affirms, was “a result which has given the 
State a backbone of mountains more appropriate to her history 
than would have been the watery backbone of the Connecticut 
River.” 

It was during these days of close political relationship with the 
towns of the New Hampshire Grants, which included the new 
and promising institution known as Dartmouth College, that the 
Freemen of Vermont came to feel that Dartmouth belonged to 
the Green Mountain State and that it would abundantly serve the 
interests of higher education on both sides of the river. Mr. Bene- 
dict believes this to be the convincing explanation for the omission 
of the State University clause in the Vermont Constitution of 
1786. In view of the high standing of Dartmouth College and the 
friendly relationships existing between that institution and the 
University of Vermont, it would be infelicitious at this time to re- 
call the designs of President Wheelock upon the lands of the State 
of Vermont, which he hoped would be made to pay tribute to 
Dartmouth College, but it is interesting to note that Vermonters, 
true to their characteristic spirit of independence, soon abandoned 
the idea of adopting Dartmouth College or of allowing the state 
to be appropriated by Dartmouth College. 

If the omission from the new Constitution was really due to 
Dartmouth influences, those influences faded rapidly away before 
the rising pride and affection felt by the rugged pioneers of Ver- 
mont for their own state. A previous vote, taking Dartmouth 
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under the patronage of the state, was allowed to pass into oblivion 
and the attention of Vermonters was turned to the establishment 
of their own University in accordance with the ideal set forth in 
the original Constitution. At a session of the Vermont General 
Assembly in 1789 a memorial was presented by General Ira Allen 
with an offer of four thousand pounds by himself and one thou- 
sand six hundred fifty pounds by other individuals for the estab- 
lishment of a college to be located at Burlington. With a view of 
ascertaining what part of the state would afford the most liberal 
support to such an institution, agents were appointed after a long 
discussion, to solicit donations and subscriptions in the several 
counties of the state, but no further action was taken by the 
Legislature at that time. 

Popular agitation in favor of a University continued and the 
demand for a State University increased rather than diminished. 
Colleges were not as numerous then as now. Up to that time 
only twelve had been chartered in all America and of these but 
four were within the bounds of New England. Harvard had been 
founded in 1636—one hundred fifty-three years before. Yale 
had been founded in 1701—eighty-eight years before. Brown 
University had been founded in 1764—twenty-five years—and 
Dartmouth in 1771—eighteen years before. The will of General 
Williams had founded the Williams Free School four years before, 
and the thought of making a college there was probably already 
working in the minds of its friends, for the charter of Williams 
College was obtained shortly thereafter. With Harvard, Yale and 
Dartmouth in full existence, with Brown in its infaney, and Wil- 
liams in birth throes, what region was there left so favorable for 
the “One University in the State” which had been recommended 
by the first Constitution, as the valley of Lake Champlain ? 

When the Vermont Legislature reassembled in 1791 the subject 
was called up and it was decided that a college or university should 
be established. The next business was to fix upon its location. 
Several places were proposed and the ballots being taken the 
result was as follows:—89 votes for Burlington, 24 for Rutland, 
5 for Manchester, 5 for Williamstown, 1 for Castleton, 1 for 
Danville and 1 for Berlin. ; 

So far as its origin is concerned, surely the University of Ver- 
mont was the legitimate child of the state. The representatives 
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of the people, in Legislative Assembly convened, had ordered the 
creation of the University and had determined its location by a 
ballot in regular joint session. How different the establishment 
of this public institution from the method employed for the found- 
ing of a private college or university through the granting of a 
charter to a group of individuals or to a non-political organization 
upon application of the parties interested! The difference between 
the inception of a private or sectarian institution on the one hand 
and the beginnings of the University of Vermont on the other 
are so clear and easily understood that “A wayfaring man though 
a fool need not err therein.” 

In accordance with the vote of the regularly elected represen- 
tatives of the people locating the new educational institution, an 
act was passed by the General Assembly of the State of Vermont, 
the third of November, 1791, for the purpose of founding the 
“ONE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE” and this act stipu- 
lated that the Governor of the State, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and the President of the University when elected 
shall be ex-officio trustees for the said University. From that 
November day in 1791 when the Governor, elected by the Freemen 
of the State, and the presiding officer of the representative body 
of the State were designated as trustees, the University of Vermont 
has been peculiarly the ward of the State. 

It is interesting to note that this act of incorporation had been 
drawn up by a committee of five members of the House, composed 
of Nathaniel Chipman, Israel Smith, Elijah Payne, Samuel Hitch- 
cock and Stephen Jacob, to which the Council added Isaac Tiche- 
nor. One member of the committee is authority for the state- 
ment that in 1784 there were not more than nine persons in Ver- 
mont, excepting clergymen, who had received a college education. 
The six members of the committee were of those nine—three of 
them were graduates of Yale, two of Harvard, one of the College of 
New Jersey. They were men, therefore, supposed to have known 
about other college charters, and if in framing the law creating the 
University of Vermont they varied from the foundation principles 
of other institutions, such variance may properly be interpreted 
as due to a desire to improve upon previous educational founda- 
tions. Mr. Benedict directs attention to three points in the Act 
of Incorporation in the Charter Law of the University of Ver- 
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mont which marks its similarity to certain institutions and differ- 
cutiates it from others then existing. 

First. Harvard in addition to a Board of Trustees, had also a 
Board of Overseers by whom the orders and rules of the Trustees 
could be overruled or altered. Brown University also had two 
Governing Boards; Yale had only one Board of Trustees as was 
true also of Princeton and Dartmouth. The framers of the Char- 
ter Law of the University of Vermont made the new institution 
agree with Yale, Princeton and Dartmouth rather than with Har- 
vard and Brown by committing its government to a single Board 
of seventeen Trustees. 

Second. The charter of Harvard established the relation be- 
tween the college and government of Massachusetts by providing 
at first that the twelve overseers should be chosen by the General 
Court, “six of the Magistrates and six of the Ministers,” but it 
must be remembered that at that time no one could vote in Massa- 
chusetts to elect a Magistrate or member of the General Court 
unless he was a member of the church. The difference of class, 
therefore, between “Magistrates” and “Ministers” was not as wide 
as it would otherwise have been. , By the Constitution of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, adopted in 1780, the Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor, the Council and the Senate were added to 
the Board of Overseers. By the charter of Dartmouth the Gov- 
ernor of the Province for the time being was one of its trustees, 
but there was no such formal connection with the state in the 
charters of Yale and Brown. In the charter of Princeton the pro- 
posal to make a more positive connection with the government 
than that was rejected and although the Governor was named as 
one of the trustees, it appears from a letter of Jonathan Edwards 
that even this was looked upon with uneasiness by the promoters 
and friends of the charter. The framers of the Vermont Univer- 
sity Law took Harvard and Dartmouth as their model on this 
point instead of Yale and Brown, providing that the Governor of 
the State and the Speaker of the House of Representatives should 
be members of the Board of Trustees of the University. 

Third. The charters of the other colleges made them distinctly 
denominational and not only that, but distinctly clerical in their 
government. The charter of Harvard required that among the 
Overseers should be the Congregational ministers in six of the 
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towns, one of which was Boston. This made Harvard thoroughly 
Congregational. The charter of Yale provided that any new trus- 
tees elected must be “ministers of the gospel inhabiting within the 
colony,” which made Yale also distinctly Congregational. The 
charter of Princeton named to be trustees of tiie college the Gov- 
ernor of the Province, ten “gentlemen” and twelve “ministers of 
the gospel,” thus giving the ministers a majority over the gentle- 
men. Princeton, which originated in the College of New Jersey, 
named as the first four trustees those who were members of His 
Majesty’s Council. The college was Presbyterian in origin, sup- 
ported by Presbyterians and controlled by Presbyterians. Condi- 
tions of religious control were similar among other colleges of the 
land. Columbia in New York, William and Mary College in 
Virginia and the University of Pennsylvania were under Episco- 
pal control. Dartmouth was Congregational and the charter of 
Brown University provided that eight of its twelve fellows and 
twenty-two of its thirty-six trustees must be Baptist, the other 
trustees being five Episcopalians, five Quakers and four Congre- 
gationalists. The question must have presented itself to those 
college graduates who drew up the charter laws of the University 
of Vermont whether, in establishing the University of their State, 
they would in this regard follow the examples of the older institu- 
tions. They determined not to follow them and put in their char- 
ter the broad provision that the trustees named in the first instance 
by the General Assembly might elect as their successors “such and 
so many as they shall think proper,” not exceeding seventeen, 
without any requirement that they should be either ministers of 
the gospel or connected with any denomination whatever. In so 
providing for no denominational control in the new University 
the committee was in harmony with the public sentiment of the 
people of Vermont and thus the fourteenth state of the Union was 
a pioneer among all the states in drawing a distinct line between 
church and state in the support of higher education. __ 

State consciousness was so deeply rooted in the idealism of the 
independent people of this new state that they refused by a decided 
vote of the Legislature to grant the petition of General Ira Allen, 
presented on the fourteenth of November, 1795, praying for an 
alteration in the name of the University of the State of Vermont 
to that of Allen’s University. From the appointment of the origi- 
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nal trustees by the General Assembly of 1791 to the year of 1810 
the trustees were allowed to elect those of their own choosing to 
fill vacancies on the Board, but on November second, 1810, the 
General Assembly passed an act increasing the number of trus- 
tees of the University to eighteen and provided that “all vacancies 
on the Board of Trustees of said University shall in the future 
be filled by the joint ballot of both Houses of the Legislature 
whether such vacancies shall happen by death, resignation, re- 
moval from this state, or expiration of office.” 

Vermont was thus the first state in the Union to choose trustees 
for its University by action of the Legislature, clearly showing ~ 
that the state regarded the University as its own lawful child 
whose governance could be ordered as state authorities might see 
fit to direct. This method of electing trustees continued for 
eighteen years and, from 1810 forward to 1828, the Governor and 
Council in every legislative year marched in solemn state to the 
House of Representatives to elect in joint session the trustees of 
the University of Vermont and to fill vacancies caused by death, 
resignation or expiration of term. In 1828 this law was repealed 
and the then existing trustees and their successors were authorized 
to fill vacancies on the board. The method of appointing trustees 
in succession to those originally named by the state obtained until 
November ninth, 1865, when under the provisions of the Morrill 
Land Grant Law the newly established State Agricultural College 
was made an integral part of the State University. From the day 
of that union until the present time the Board of Trustees has 
consisted of nine members, in succession to those originally ap- 
pointed by the state, and nine others elected in groups of three each 
every two years with the Governor of the State and the President 
of the University ex-officio members of the board. 

The University of Vermont founded by the State, named by the 
State, located by the State and directed by the State from the day 
of its origin to this moment, was the first State University on 
American soil in accordance with the modern conception of the 
typical State University. That its method of control is different 
from that which obtains in the direction of other State Universities 
is no valid ground for discrediting its State University rights. It 
has been previously shown that every State of the Union is a law 
unto itself in its methods of State University management and 
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that policies of greater or lesser variation in support characterize 
the several states. 

The University of Maine, the only other institution of this 
type in New England, is of much more recent origin than the 
University of Vermont. It found its inspiration for the be- 
ginning of institutional existence in the Morrill law of 1862. 
The original name of the institution, the State Agricultural Col- 
lege and College of Mechanic Arts, changed by legislative action 
to the University of Maine in 1897, was made effective on Com- 
mencement day, the twenty-third of June in that year. 

The National Association of State Universities has established 
as rules for membership eligibility that the Association shall in- 
clude “(1). All colleges or universities in the states or territories 
of the United States founded wholly or in part upon those grants 
of land made by Congress to the states upon their admission into 
the Union, which grants are commonly known as Seminary or 
University grants. (2). Any college or university in any state 
which may be designated and recognized by the state as the State 
University.” This Association is composed of the presidents of 
State Universities from every State in the Union save Pennsyl- 
vania. Pennsylvania State College, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and the University of Pittsburgh have all laid claim to 
recognition as State Universities by reason of the fact that all re- 
ceive financial aid from the state. The National Association of 
State Universities has refused to adjudicate these claims, prefer- 
ring to assume the dignified attitude of insisting that the State of 
Pennsylvania should itself determine which of its institutions it 
regards as the State University. Against the coming of the day 
of that decision the State of Pennsylvania has no representation in 
the Council of State University presidents. 

Ohio has three State Universities—Ohio University at Athens, 
Miami University at Oxford and Ohio State University at Colum- 
bus. Since the state recognizes all three of these institutions, 
each one of them has membership in the National Association of 
State Universities. There has never been any question as to the 
right of the Universities of Maine and Vermont to membership 
in this Association of State University executives, and yet it may 
as well be frankly admitted that the State University is still some- 
what exotic in New England. 
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Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut are without State Universities, but Colleges of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts have been established under the provisions of 
the Federal Land Grant Law of 1862 and there has been agita- 
tion in at least two of these states for the enlargement of their 
state colleges to permit their designation as State Uniyersities. 
The right to determine the educational policy of any state in the 
Union is one that the people resident in the state have reserved to 
themselves, but expression of opinion from an outsider may not be 
regarded as impudent interference, for the people of the various 
commonwealths of the Union have shown marked inclination to 
do as they please regardless of the opinions of individuals and or- 
ganizations beyond their own boundaries. It can do no harm, there- 
fore, to say that there are many earnest people vitally interested in 
the work of higher education, who feel that at this late date there is 
no good reason for the attempt to establish a State University in the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts. The Agricultural College at 
Amherst, the Worcester Polytechnic Institute and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology share in a just distribution of the 
Federal and State funds, and Harvard and Boston and Clark uni- 
versities, Mount Holyoke, Smith, Wellesley and Tufts Colleges, 
all command the respect of the world of scholarship. It would 
seem through co-operation that these existing and well-established 
institutions should be able to perform all the public service usually 
required of State Universities in states where conditions are en- 
tirely different. Every commonwealth, however, has its own 
especial problems—educational, political, religious and social— 
and it would be inconsistent with the principle of democracy to 
refuse any state the right to solve its problems on the basis of its 
own popular conception of its conditions and needs. 

In the states of the Central West, where people of limited means 
have crowded in rapidly, it has been necessary for the state to 
assume responsibility for the support of higher education at the 
public expense. Then there are other states where it has seemed 
necessary for the good of all that the work of private and denomi- 
national colleges and universities should be supplemented by those 
under the fostering care of the state, and surely there are states 
of the Union in which State Universities have been stimulated to 
better service by the presence of colleges and universities of pri- 
vate and denominational origin. 


——————————————————— anal 
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The one fundamental principle of Americanism to be observed 
and followed, without variation in every state, is the complete 
separation of the functions of church and state. We should hold 
with tenacity to the policy that church and state in this country 
must be kept forever separate. Then, too, private institutions, 
for the sake of their largest usefulness, should never allow them- 
selves to be dominated to any extent by the paternalistic policy of 
state support. Such institutions not only sacrifice their own de- 
sirable freedom in accepting support from the state, but they also 
discourage support of the personal philanthropy to which they 
are entitled and hinder the progress of legitimate state institutions 
by demanding a share of the public funds for a support which 
they cannot rightfully claim. 

There may be no need of State Universities in four of the New 
England States, but Vermont with the poverty of its pioneers 
found it necessary to establish a State University and, by the es- 
tablishment, succeeding generations of Vermonters were committed 
to a policy of higher education which cannot be abandoned now 
without irreparable sacrifice of efficiency in the service of the pub- 
lic and in the proper training of the youth of the state. Today 
that institution through its work of Agricultural Extension and 
Home Economics is projected out from the hill at Burlington to 
the remotest corners of the state. The street no longer runs by 
the campus. It now runs through the campus and out onto every 
highway carrying the beneficent and inspiring influence of the 
University to every village shopkeeper, every farmer and every 
housewife as well as to every youth of promise in the Green Moun- 
tain State. There is no inevitable conflict between State Univer- 
sities and endowed institutions, if each will adhere to its founda- 
tion principles and keep within its own legitimate field. 

In many of the states unfortunate mistakes have been made 
which are difficult of correction after the lapse of years. Local 
political influence in some of the Western States has been suffi- 
ciently strong to divide the work of higher education under state 
patronage, so that often the State Agricultural College is located 
in one town, the State School of Mines in another, the College of 
Engineering elsewhere, the State Normal School at another point, 
and the State University in a still different situation. The multi- 
plication of expense in the administrative work of higher educa- 
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tion in these states is absolutely indefensible. The State of Geor- 
gia as the pioneer of all the states in the movement for the estab- 
lishment of a State University has set a good example for other 
states by the union of several institutions such as Franklin College 
and the Georgia State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
at Athens, the Georgia School of Technology at Atlanta, the Geor- 
gia Normal and Industrial College for Girls at Milledgeville, the 
Georgia Industrial School for Colored Youths at Savannah and the 
State Normal School at Athens under central control of the Uni- 
versity authorities at Athens. 

A better standard has recently been raised by the State of Mon- 
tana in the union of the State University at Missoula, the State 
School of Mines at Butte, the State Agricultural College at Boze- 
man and the State Normal School at Dillon, all under the direction 
of a chancellor with his office at the State Capital in Helena. It 
is difficult to uproot institutions in locations where they have been 
planted, but surely it is practicable to unify the work of higher 
education under a central management, so that duplication may 
be avoided and the ends of economy and efficiency promoted. Pro- 
fesor Edward C. Elliott, lately head of the Department of Edu- 
cation in the University of Wisconsin, one of the most brilliant of 
our younger educational leaders in America, has accepted the chal- 
lenge of the unusual educational opportunity offered by Montana, 
and under his wise direction there is ground for hope that Mon- 
tana, may become a pioneer in the unification of the work of higher 
education that many other states similarly situated will be glad 
to follow. 

The endowed University and the State University are both in 
America and they are here to stay. The one may be the satisfac- 
tory complement of the other and, when the work of higher educa- 
tion in every state, and throughout the country, becomes properly 
correlated we shall realize a university conception that finds its 
best expression in institutions of welded purpose, justifying their 
existence by the dedication of all their potentialities to the public 
welfare. 
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By Present Joun H. Tuomas, Mippiesury Co.ieas, 
Mippiesvry, VERMONT. 


Summons TE New England college, to be true to its genius, 


: = must be a public institution of the commonwealth 
| T 5 which has given it the right to live. When John 
= Harvard, Governor Winthrop, and the Puritans of 
Summum Massachusetts Bay established Harvard College they 
= had no other thought than that they were founding 
= an institution for public service in the colony. Their 
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purpose was to provide the instrument for a neces- 
sary part of public education. They essayed responsibility for a 
well defined stratum in the educational endeavor of the common- 
wealth. It was far from their thought to conduct a private experi- 
ment in accordance with the views and desires of a certain section 
of their people. They were not engaged in promoting the luxury 
of a certain type of education which certain of them had enjoyed 
in the old world and which they felt would be an ornament to a 
chosen few in their new commonwealth. They had rather in 
mind a definite public need of importance to every member of 
the colony. 

That their immediate purpose would now be considered nar- 
row and restricted, even sectarian, does not refute the public 
quality of their ambition. They were minded to train up a sup- 
ply of educated ministers when their present pastors should lie 
in the dust. In their situation this was a public purpose, and 
the response of their institution to other needs when they arose, 
such as law and medicine, establishes the sincerity and breadth of 
their patriotic purpose. 

The first by-laws of Harvard College prescribed that no meet- 
ing of the corporation could transact business unless the Governor, 
the Lieutenant Governor, or the Treasurer of the Province were 
present. Down to 1650 the institution was administered by votes 
of the legislature itself, even in such matters as the appointment 
of instructors and the fixing of salaries. As Senator Hoar once 
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said—“The college was not so much the child of the commonwealth 
as part of the commonwealth itself.” 

It was with no thought of departure from its public position as 
an integral part of the educational work of the province that the 
powers of government of the institution were transferred to a 
Board of President and Fellows. The college was still a part of 
the colony itself and its governing officers were held to be as truly 
public officers as any officials of the state. One hundred and 
fifty years after its founding the legal basis of Harvard College 
was in a section of the constitution of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, entitled THE UNIVERSITY, which is the legal basis 
of the institution to this day. 

The clergymen who laid their books on the table at Saybrook 
for the foundation of a college in the New Haven colony were no 
less animated by an ambition to serve the general good. If I mis- 
take not, the same broad patriotic purpose has obtained in the 
building and maintenance of every institution of higher learning 
in New England, even down to those of recent origin, and whatever 
the particular legal form of government of any of them, or what- 
ever the sympathetic or formal relation to, any religious body, the 
noble fellowship of New England colleges in purpose and spirit, 
is a part of the common life, not one whit less devoted to the in- 
terests of the commonwealth than institutions indebted to .the 
state through public acts for all their property and directly re- 
sponsible to the state in their methods of government. 

Co-operation of public and private philanthropy in the support 
of higher education is the historic New England method. The 
New England First Fruits after speaking of John Harvard’s be- 
quest of one-half of his estate and another gift of three hundred 
pounds, says, “and the publique hand of the state added the rest.” 
There is no need of recital to this company of the multiplied in- 
stances of state appropriations to established New England col- 
leges. There is not one of the six Yankee commonwealths which 
has not at some time contributed, or is not now contributing, to 
the support of institutions which lay no claim to being state univer- 
sities in the legal or technical sense. Except in Maine and Con- 
necticut that is to this day the prevailing method, as it is the recog- 
nized practice in Great Britain, which appropriates annually over 
$42,000,000 to “endowed schools governed by schemes,” including 
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the great municipal universities such as Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Manchester and the like. 

This historic New England method of co-operation between in- 
dependent colleges and the state has certain distinct advantages. 
In the first place, it keeps upon the mind and conscience of the 
institution thus co-operating with the state its public mission and 
the spirit it received, or should have received, from the fathers. 
It is an invaluable inspiration to a college to feel that it is not 
a private affair, in the spirit of its endeavor and in the goal of 
its ambition, but an integral part of the broad civic life. An in- 
stitution is made by its motives, by the enthusiasms that burn in 
its soul. There can be no higher motive, none possessed of nobler 
sanctifying grace, than the motive of the service of a state. It 
dissipates narrowness and prejudice and stirs a far nobler de- 
mocracy than that which is content with equality on the campus 
and forgets the millions outside, with their pathetic need of the 
entrance of the word which giveth light and their myriad prob- 
lems which only trained and masterful leadership can ever hope 
to solve. If you will pardon a personal testimony, I have often 
felt that what I have termed the Vermont motive, the passionate 
purpose to bé true to the magnificent spirit which built a common- 
wealth in the Green Mountain hills and the eager desire to bring 
the vision of worthy life to the dwellers in the scattered hamlets 
of the Green Mountain valleys—that this motive has been worth, 
in the maintenance of ideals and in the encouragement of patience 
and grit, infinitely more than the orders drawn semi-annually by 
the Auditor of Accounts of the state to the Treasurer of Middle- 
bury College, and I have felt too, a peculiarly sacred responsi- 
bility in the handling of funds freely granted by a humble people 
for the use of their promising sons and daughters—trust funds, 
beside which no gifts of individual donors, living or dead, can 
be more sacred. 

A second advantage in favor of the historic New England 
method is the intimate relation it encourages between the college 
and the people of the commonwealth. Men feel an ownership in 
what they help to pay for. That part of their taxes which goes to 
the support of a college gives them much more of a sense of posses- 
sion in it than any share in the appointment of its governing offi- 
cers. When a free people of their own will devote part of their 
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public means to the maintenance of an institution of higher learn- 
ing, it means not only that they have a sense of proprietorship in it 
which they could not otherwise acquire, but that their whole life 
is lifted to a worthier and loftier plane because of their co-opera- 
tion in an unselfish endeavor to promote the advance of science 
and of learning. 

The reciprocal influence upen the college, in keeping its officials 
in touch with those who lead in public affairs, and in encouraging 
its instructors to regard themselves as servants of the public and 
brothers of the humblest in the promotion of the publie good, is 
not to be despised. It is sometimes urged as an objection to state 
appropriations to independent colleges that the practice leads 
college presidents into politics and tempts them to become lobby- 
ists. It is not beyond the range of possibility that a little politics 
may be a good thing for a college president. My own experience is 
that lobbying in a state legislature is one of the most delightful and 
educating experiences in which a person can engage. To stand on 
your feet before a legislative committee, composed of lawyers and 
merchants and Yankee farmers, strong all of them in common sense 
and in shrewd business instinct, and to show them the worth to the 
state of higher educational opportunity for its young men and wom- 
en, and to get the response of their idealism and to feel their sym- 
pathy in your work of trying to lead youth to their best and highest, 
is to catch a new vision of optimism as to American life and to add 
mightily to your store of courage as to the worth and dignity of 
your daily work and the permanence of the American college as an 
essential element in the life of the American nation. Pardon the 
testimony, but I have never talked with a representative from 
even one of the smallest of the two hundred and forty-six towns 
of Vermont who expressed any doubt as to the value of higher 
education, any question as to the desirability of an old line Yankee 
college continuing and flourishing, any other desire than that the 
youth of his state should have college privileges equal to the best 
that can possibly be secured for them. I have never had to argue 
to substantiate the worth of my college. My only task has been to 
balance its needs with other public needs and in that reconcilia- 
tion I have always been met with a spirit of fairness and indeed 
of generosity. 

A third advantage of the traditional New England method is 
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that it keeps before the public mind the extremely valuable hold- 
ings of the New England public in their higher educational foun- 
dations. When the state apportions such share of its income as it 
may properly expend upon higher education among institutions 
within its borders which are willing to co-operate to public ends, 
the people of the state come to regard all such co-operating institu- 
tions as their own instruments in the higher educational field. 
This view is the only one that is true to the facts. The only State 
University that can possibly meet the New England situation is 
a co-operative alliance of all higher educational forces of the state 
in an effort to meet all needs for higher education in the state. A 
state enactment which singles out one institution as the public in- 
strument for education beyond the secondary school is not true to 
the New England ideal. A New England commonwealth has a 
right to the sense of ownership of every college and university 
within its borders. So they were founded and so they have been 
maintained through their heroic days of suffering and poverty 
and down to this present. Men and women have given to them out 
of their modest savings not for the edification of a sect, not for 
the propagation of a particular creed, whether religious or politi- 
cal or educational, but for the common public good, for the young 
men and women of all the homes in the commonwealth, who have 
the ambition to learn and the willingness to serve. A New Eng- 
land state impoverishes itself in the sphere of higher education 
which singles out one institution as peculiarly its own. It has a 
claim upon all of them, and it is yet to be proved that any will 
deny their part and responsibility in the common work. 

The suggestion that some form of official state control of an 
institution is demanded if it is to share in public funds was not 
born in New England and is not correctly informed of New Eng- 
land ideas. It is the spirit that counts in such a matter and the 
letter is of little moment. What does a sensible Yankee care how 
seven or ten or twenty men were designated to the government of 
a college—what does he care how they were elected or chosen ? 
If they are patriotic, if they administer their trust with true pub- 
lie spirit, they may derive their title how they may, whether from 
a legislature or a governor or by natural selection from their 
predecessors. It is the quality of their administration which 
counts with the people, not the method of their choice. 
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There is a tradition of a certain justice of the peace in the 
town in which I live, euphemistically known as Judge, Judge 
Wooster, who was wont to maintain an argument strenuously and 
then at its conclusion, to observe—‘“Howsomever, I may be wrong; 
I often am.” I do not wish to prophesy what will be the perma- 
nent New England practice in the relation of higher education in 
New England to the state. On the financial side, which I suppose 
is the theme of this conference, I do not maintain that the method 
I was asked to present is the final solution of the problem. I can 
conceive a situation in any one of our states in which all its col- 
leges or universities might regard themselves sufficiently equipped 
and endowed for their work, in proportion to other needs of the 
state, educational and in other spheres, and might voluntarily re- 
linquish all claims to state support. It may be a question in sev- 
eral of our states whether the pressing needs of elementary edu- 
cation, especially in rural districts, do not bring the duty home to 
the conscience of those responsible for higher education so to in- 
crease their resources from private means that the state may be 
relieved of financial responsibility for them. I can even conceive 
of a millenium when there will be formed in some New England 
commonwealth a Board of Trustees of public funds for higher 
education, designated by the commonwealth for the administra- 
tion of all general funds for college and technical education, 
whether received from the United States Government, or the com- 
monwealth, or bestowed upon such a board for general higher edu- 
cational uses within the state by the philanthropy of individuals. 
I willingly concede that the financial side is not the main matter, 
but I do maintain that whether with public support or without it 
the New England college has no right to any other ambition than 
the service of the people whose ideals and whose sacrifices have 
made its existence possible. In that I am sure I am not wrong. 
If so be that the college shall serve without hire, and its service 
be still as true and its heart still as close to the great heart of the 
state, all the greater its glory. 
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By Aveustus 8. Downtne, Assistant COMMISSIONER OF 
Epvcation For THE State or New York. 


guommms TTE history of the development of education in this 
: country justifies the statement that all the States 
T are committed to the support of free educational 
institutions from the kindergarten through the high 

school, to the door of the college. 
= Is State support of higher education justifiable ? 
i The western states have answered this question 
in the affirmative by the establishment and liberal 

maintenance of State Universities. 

I quote from the President of one of these universities in an 
address delivered only last week at the annual Convocation of 
the State of New York. I quote at some length from this address 
for the reason that it is the latest word on State support for higher 
education : 

“What are the principles on which the State support of higher 
education can be justified? In looking for a philosophy the State 
University cannot look to the old individualistic philosophy of 
the frontier. That was a fine old philosophy, the philosophy of the 
frontier, where people are doing things on their own account, 
where there is a certain measure of independence, where people 
are not tied together as they are in older communities and where 
you have the feeling, that splendid energizing feeling that comes 
to those who are doing new things and flexible things and adjust- 
ing themselves to new conditions. Yes, that is the philosophy of 
the frontier, and it is a fine thing; it is a stimulating and fine 
influence. But it exaggerates the individual, it exaggerates the 
independence of the individual. 

“But that old individualism has been seriously modified by the 
crowded conditions of urban industrial life and we realize that 
we can no longer live according to that philosophy. We are be- 
coming conscious of the community; we are developing under 
these new conditions of crowded industrial life a social conscious- 
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ness, a sense of the State, a sense of the community, a realization 
that all of us are bound up together, and hence we are getting new 
conceptions of the collective life. And what is going on beyond 
the seas gives us a vivid notion of what ‘social’ and ‘collective’ 
and ‘national’ mean; yes, these words are getting a new and vivid 
significance. And so the State University cannot turn for its 
philosophy to the old individualism of the frontier. It must 
turn to the new collectivism of industrial, crowded, modern life. 

“But what: are the sanctions for State support of higher edu- 
cation? First of all, higher education, supported by the State, is 
not a right of the individual primarily; it is a service to the com- 
munity. How can you defend the higher education of five thou- 
sand young people in a State where there are a hundred and fifty 
thousand young people who have no access to that institution? It 
is rank discrimination. If you put it on the basis of individual 
right, you haven’t a leg to stand upon; but when you put it upon 
the basis of social need, on the basis of social service, on the basis 
of the welfare of the community and the State, then you are on 
safe ground. 

“You are always meeting the argument: ‘I am a taxpayer of 
the State and I want this, that or the other.’ What about the tax- 
payer of the State who hasn’t any children? What right has he? 
The taxpayer pays his taxes, not because he is going to get some 
special personal advantage out of it, but because out of the sum so 
collected there is to be rendered a service to the whole community, 
and an increase in the intelligence and the moral power of the 
State. If there is no such return, then the whole basis for the 
State support of higher education disappears. It is a good thing 
to have the advantages for a good many. One likes to take that 
point of view also, but primarily it is not an individual right 
but the need of society. 

“In the second place, the sanction for State support of higher 
education is not, primarily, raising the genera] level of intelli- 
gence; it is finding the capable few and training them to a high 
degree of power and capacity for service. That is an unpopular 
doctrine and there are a lot of unpopular doctrines that we have 
got to face in this country as we begin to wake up from our fatuous 
slumber and self-satisfaction. To believe that democracy means 
somehow that a dead level of medocrity will produce progress is 
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to defy all the knowledge that we have of the past and all our in- 
sight of the present. We must realize that no country can be 
great that does not have outstanding, capable individuals, with 
clear vision, with powers of leadership, with the ability to impress 
the imaginations of the many and bring things to pass. There- 
fore, any community that deceives itself into supposing that it is 
going to create a kind of maze of mediocrity without peaks of 
special ability, is taking counsel from fatuity and is bound to 
suffer the most bitter disappointment. The business of the State 
University, then, is to raise the general level of intelligence, to be 
sure, because you cannot find the exceptional few and give them 
high training without doing this other thing; but it is the by- 
product rather than the main purpose. 

“In the third place, the sanction for the maintenance of higher 
education at State expense is the sanction of maintaining centers 
of investigation, centres where new knowledge can be acquired, a 
center which palpitates with enthusiasm for the truth and the pur- 
suit of truth. The moment you eliminate that element from any 
center of learning, that moment paralysis sets in and the highest 
possibilities cannot be achieved. 

“Again, another sanction for the State support of higher educa- 
tion is the training of a large number—the giving to a large num- 
ber a sense of civic loyalty and responsibility. That is where, in 
my judgment, higher education, East and West, under private 
auspices and under State auspices, is singularly failing in this 
country. In spite of all our fine addresses at commencement time, 
we are not sending out young men and young women in any very 
large number whose imaginations have been caught with the idea 
of entering into the common life and serving it with glad loyalty 
and enthusiasm. No, we are sending out more or less clever young 
people who are going to do as well as they can for themselves, The 
old individualism, with its exaltation of personal ambition is too 
strong for us yet and we simply deceive ourselves when we imagine 
that we are to any very considerable degree generally socializing 
the imaginations of students by higher education. Therefore, it 
mist be the conscious purpose of State institutions—and, for that 
matter, all institutions—to make these specialized citizens, these 
fellows who have trained themselves for law, and for medicine, 
and for business—to make these fellows feel that they are mem- 
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bers of the community, that they have a higher loyalty than to their 
profesional groups and to themselves—the loyalty of turning back 
gladly and without stint to the State, in return for what the State 
has done for them, service, a service which is rendered with 
happy hearts and with bounding pulses, 

“Finally, no state-supported institution lives up to its possibili- 
ties and to its obligations unless it becomes a center not only of 
technical skill, not only a place where people learn to get their 
bread and butter, but also a place of mental clarity and of moral 
power and of idealistic energy. The people must believe that not 
material things but things of the mind and of the spirit are the 
only things worthy of human ambition, the only things that make 
a people enduring and great and noble and which help them to ad- 
vance to higher and higher levels.” 


This defense of State aid for higher education, although coming 
from the President of a State University, is equally applicable as 
a plea for State aid for higher education in States having no State 
supported University. 

Colleges and Universities in the New England States and in 
New York owe their origin and existence to individuals and to 
conditions differing widely from those obtaining in the more re- 
cently settled States of the Union. Our colleges and universities 
have come up as individual benefactions, founded in memory of 
some family name or in support of some creed or religious sect. 
They have been thus far, maintained largely with a view to bene- 
fitting certain individuals—not single individuals but groups of 
individuals. The time for the existence of such institutions with 
this as their sole purpose is almost—if not quite—past. There is 
no justification in the maintenance of the college or university 
within the State unless that institution has a far wider and broader 
purpose than serving individuals or groups of individuals. The 
institution must have for its main aim and purpose, service to 
the State. There are three fundamental principles that must 
govern the formulation of articulation between the State and 
colleges : 

(1). That the time has arrived when the colleges must recog- 
nize that their only justification for existence lies in the service 
they can render to the State ; 
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(2). That each college must determine its particular place in 
this service to the State; and 

(3). That closer or more harmonious relations must be estab- 
lished between the colleges, and that jealousies and strife for 
increasing number of students must cease. 

These three principles are at the foundation of the special ap- 
propriations that a State makes for an agricultural college or for 
a medical college. 

For a number of years the question of establishing a State Uni- 
versity similar to the western State Universities was agitated in 
New York; but it was conclusively shown that with the number 
of privately endowed institutions in that state with a function 
semi-public and semi-private, it would be not only almost impos- 
sible to bring to the support of any legislation looking to the es- 
tablishment of a State University, the friends of such colleges, 
but it was positively sure that most strenuous opposition would be 
raised to any such legislation. 

As the years went by, more and more the truth of a saying of 
Andrew 8. Draper (the First Commissioner of Education in the 
State) forced itself upon all who were studying the question, viz. : 

“T do not believe it is desirable that all people should go to 
college; it would be quite as well if some who do go should do 
something else; but it ought to be fundamental, and it is going 
to be, in this country, that all who really want to go and are pre- 
pared to go shall not be prevented from going by reason of tuition 
charges which they dare not assume.” 

In January, 1910, a meeting of the State Association of Col- 
leges was heldyat Albany in the Commissioner’s room, for the 
purpose of discussing closer relations between the colleges of the 
State and the State. 

The result of this meeting was the appointment of a committee 
to determine ways and means of providing State aid to those stu- 
dents who wanted to go to college but who could not meet the fixed 
tuition charges, and were thus debarred. A committee of five was 
appointed, consisting of presidents of colleges with the Assistant 
Commissioner for Higher Education representing the Commis- 
sioner of Education. The result was the State scholarship law 
which received executive signature April 16, 1913, after being 
passed twice, vetoed twice, and passed the third time. 
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The law became effective August 1, 1913. 

There are a number of equitable principles involved in this law: 

(1). No particular college is designated, in which these 
scholarships shall be used. This accords with the first fundamental 
principle heretofore enunciated, viz., that a college is justified in 
its existence only as it renders service to the State. Therefore, 
any college in the State, in that it may render service to the State, 
should be eligible and ready to receive scholars under the bene- 
faction of the State. 

(2). The choice of the course which the student should pur- 
sue in any college is not restricted, except that courses leading to 
the degrees of medicine, dentistry and the other professions, are 
distinctly debarred. This is in accord with the second fundamen- 
tal principle, viz.: That each college must determine its particu- 
lar place in service to the State; but as colleges are not universi- 
ties, in order that all colleges whether they be independent of 
university affiliation or schools in a university, should be placed 
upon the same footing in the matter of State aid, and the State 
believing that the highest service that any of these institutions 
can give to the State is not primarily in the preparation of men 
who devote their lives to a special profession, but rather in the 
broadening of men in scholarship and in training béfore they 
enter upon their specialized work or special avocation in life, it 
left wide open the choice of cultural and disciplinary courses in 
college and barred only the courses leading to professional degrees. 

In this the law met not only the conditions of the second fun- 
damental principle, but also, indirectly, that of the third, viz. 
If there are to be harmonious relations established between the 
colleges, jealousies and strife for increasing numbers must cease. 
Otherwise the scholarships would have been largely absorbed by 
men entering the professions of law, medicine, dentistry, etc., and 
the professional institutions would have benefitted to the exclusion 
of purely cultural colleges. 

(3). Eligibility for the scholarships is determined by the rank 
of a student when he shall have completed his high school course. 
The competition is open; but it extends over a period of years, 
and the success of the applicant is not dependent upon the com- 
petitive examination which lasts only a few days. The competi- 
tion is not based upon the answering of a few questions in exami- 
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nation, but is rather a competition based on a test through a period 
of years, and insures the worthiness of the applicant to receive the 
benefaction. Hence, those earning a college entrance certificate 
at the end of the completion of a four year course and ranking 
highest in their several communities, are given a scholarship— 
good in any college within the State approved by the Board of 
Regents. The benefaction of $100 may not be ample to pay the 
tuition fee in some colleges, yet is more than ample to meet the 
annual tuition fee of most colleges of the State. Hence, there 
can be no charge of discrimination by the State in favor of the 
Universities which have the higher tuition and against the smaller 
colleges having a tuition of $100 or less, if the students earning 
the scholarships shall elect the larger institutions with the higher 
tuition fees. 

Eligibility for the scholarship is confined to the year in which 
the college entrance diploma is earned and the scholarship awarded ; 
thus ensuring 750 students ranging highest each year the oppor- 
tunity of entering the college of their choice and of doing so at 
once. 

The distribution of the scholarships is by assembly districts, 
thus ensuring their widest distribution. 

Lest some one desiring to enter college might be debarred if the 
scholarships were restricted to an assembly district, the law pro- 
vides that in cases of vacancies in any district, such vacancies 
may be filled by students from other districts, thus ensuring a 
full quota of 750 scholarship students in college. 

The benefaction is made payable in two payments for the reason 
that the college year is usually divided into two semesters. 

There is provision for the revocation of a scholarship for cause, 
and the entire distribution of the scholarship law is left to the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State of New York to 
make rules and regulations governing the same. Naturally, all 
of the minor questions relating to administration of such a bene- 
faction could not be incorporated into the law, but are settled and 
determined by rules which the Regents make. 

Three classes of college entrance diplomas were provided, viz. : 
A diploma in arts, a diploma in science, and a diploma in engi- 
neering. The required subjects for all these are English, algebra, 
plane geometry and history, and either four years of Latin and 
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two years of French or German or Greek, or three years of Latin 
and three years of French or German or Greek for the classical 
diploma, with electives aggregating 10 counts. 

In science, three years of Latin or German or French or Span- 
ish or Italian and two years of a second foreign. language and one 
science with electives, 10 counts, 

For the engineering diploma, three years of Latin or German or 
French or Spanish or Italian, physics, one other science, and two 
of the following: Advanced algebra, solid geometry, plane trigo- 
nometry, together with 10 elective counts. 

Because of the centralized system of education in New York 
State, this scholarship plan is easily administered, for the reason 
that the secondary schools are standardized, and all courses of 
study must be approved by the Commissioner of Education. 

In the first year of its operation, there were 1769 candidates; 
in the second year 2570; and this year 2715. 

There are distributed among 28 colleges of the State this year 
750 young men and women taking a college course. From the let- 
ters received at the Education Department, ‘it is safe to estimate 
that had not these scholarships been provided, at least 60% of this 
number would have been unable to go to college. 

On this basis there will be during the four years’ life of the 
scholarship, 1800 young men and women pursuing courses of edu- 
cation which make for mental clarity, moral power and idealistic 
energy. 

In addition to this there are 600 young men and women in 
Cornell University upon scholarships, granted to 150 each year, 
upon consideration of the turning over of the land grant money 
from the government to Cornell University ;—making in all a 
body of 2500 students who are being trained for the duties of 
citizenship in the State of New. York; all of this carried on by the 
State at a maximum appropriation of $300,000. This of course 
is not inclusive of the Cornell scholarships. 

Consider this in the light of expenditures for State Universi- 
ties in the west in 1913: 

Illinois legislature appropriated for their State University, 
$4,500,000; Wisconsin, 414 million for two years; Iowa, 3 mil- 
lion for the year; Minnesota, 1 million and a half. 

The appropriations for 1913 are given because the exact appro- 
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priations for 1915 are not available, but the Illinois legislature 
in 1915 did appropriate for the use of their State University for 
about two years, somewhat over $5,000,000. 

There is the same magic in the term “free state scholarship” 
as in the phrase “free tuition at a State University.” Appropria- 
tions for State scholarships have an advantage over appropria- 
tions for State Universities, in that they conserve the rights, privi- 
leges and service of all the endowed institutions, founded by 
wealth and supported by wealth. The State scholarship does not 
upset the present control of colleges ; governed by their own boards, 
working out educational problems according to their own tradi- 
tions, preserving their autonomy ; keeping their own clientele; un- 
disturbed in their old loyalties; using to the limit their own schol- 
arships; the State paying the cost of tuition, and giving to the 
students the benefit of already established, expensive plants and 
mnillions of endowment. 

The burdens of the State are great, but there is no burden so 
great as ignorance and mediocrity. Education dispels ignorance 
and tends to raise men and women above an average. It imbues 
men and women with a love of those things which are best in life ; 
it gives them vision—not all alike—but still to all there comes 
through higher education, a sense of higher ideals. Here and there 
in the numbers of men and women who are college bred appear 
those who have a deeper, broader insight into the problems of so- 
ciety and government, and these become leaders. After all is 
said in defense of higher education, this must be the controlling 
argument in a democratic government, that while we laud the 
sovereignty of a democracy, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
in the best democracies there must be not one or a few leaders, 
but there must be many capable of leading aright. We spend mil- 
lions each year in our State for good roads, for improved canals, 
for maintenance of prisons and asylums; why not look upon the 
great problem of education which means more to the State and to 
Society than prisons and asylums, or even canals and highways, in 
the same broad generosity ? 

$300,000 for State scholarships is a mere bagatelle in the sum 
total of the State’s expenditures, but its rewards, although not 
immediately tangible and visible, in the end outweigh all other 
expenditures. 
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Our conservatism and desire to preserve all our already estab- 
lished endowed institutions with all their rights and privileges, 
will prevent our establishing State Universities like those in the 
west. We do have our State agricultural colleges which is proper 
and right, but the time is ripe in every eastern State, and espe- 
cially in Massachusetts, for a provision for State scholarships, in 
numbers sufficiently great to ensure to the State in the years to 
come men and women who will keep this great commonwealth 
in the van as it always has been, in the struggle for the support 
and maintenance of a free church, free education, and free gov- 
ernment. Without some State aid to higher education, Massachu- 
setts must lose her prestige. 








American Notes—Editorial 


In one of the splendid contributions to this number of EpucATION 
a college president cautiously makes a suggestion looking toward a 
larger service of the colleges, to the state. “Sometimes I wonder,” he 
says, “if the state would not be better served if instruction of colle- 
giate value were given to more individuals but in less amount; if stu- 
dents in larger number could meet broad-guaged men for a short 
period, rather than that smaller numbers should meet narrow-guaged 
men for a long period. And is it for the highest good of the state—or 
is it for the more immediate good of the college—that we give the im- 
pression that unless a young man or a young woman takes the partic- 
ular thing that we prescribe, and continues to take it for four consec- 
utive years, the final results will be disappointing.” 

It was perhaps enough merely to suggest this question to the par- 
ticular audience to whom President Bumpus was speaking—an audi- 
ence of college Presidents and Headmasters of preparatory schools. 
The program was fixed and there was no time for extended debate. 
But we would greatly like to have this particular question debated. 
It is certainly debatable; and as one ponders the subject it seems 
to be full of possibilities. 

It would be a fine thing if twice or three times as many young men 
and women could get a good taste of college life and inspiration as 
can do so under existing conditions. And since financial considera- 
tions constitute the chief obstacle to entrance upon a college course 
for the majority of young people, the number who would go to col- 
lege if the time and cost could be reduced by one half would un- 
doubtedly be doubled, at least. It is well worth while seriously to 
weigh any proposition which would be likely to extend by one hun- 
dred per cent. the sphere of influence of the higher institutions of 
learning, within the state. 

A concrete case occurs to us where a bright young man of our ac- 
quaintance was able to get only one year plus one term of a second 
year in a well known college preparatory school. He had to leave 
then, on account of financial reasons. But even in that short time he 
gained an inspiration along certain lines that will go with him 
through life,—influences that broaden his outlook, give him a self 
respect and poise and ability for leadership that bid fair to shape his 
career and to greatly increase his efficiency and value to society. 
Two full years in a good college with a course of study intelligently 
laid out to give a good foundation of culture and to train scholarly in- 
stincts and to give acquaintanceship with thinking men in the faculty 
and in the student body would be wonderfully worth while to the 
students themselves, to the colleges, and to the state. Is such a plan 
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feasible? Can it be worked out at all, and if so, with what modifi- 
cations ? 

We can see some things on the negative side of this question. We 
fancy many college authorities who are fixed in the old order would 
urge that it would more than double the work and the expense; that 
new land, new domitories, new recitation halls, new professors and 
new endowments would be required. Others will point out the possi- 
bility that the plan would lower the tone of the colleges and the stand- 
ard ofi scholarship. Others will say that the plan would generate a 
feeling of caste and that the short-term students would be looked down 
upon as inferior,—which would be good neither for them nor for their 
self-constituted censors. 

To all of which it may be replied that if the plan should work out 
to the production of a broader and better culture which should im- 
prove the average efficiency of the citizens of the state it would be 
worth its cost; and what is really worth while can generally com- 
mand its price. We want the best and there is money and manhood 
enough to get that which is worth having. Why not make this sub- 
ject the topic of discussion in some future meetings of the educational 
conventions of various sorts in New England and elsewhere? Presi- 
dent Bumpus has certainly said something that is worthy of careful 
consideration. 


Harvard University has committed itself to the “preparedness” 
program. As we go to press it is announced that at a mass meeting 
in the Harvard Union, President Lowell is to launch the University’s 
war course with an address and that Major-General Leonard Wood 
is co-operating in the project. The actual drilling will commence on 
January 3, when the students return from the Christmas recess. The 
war course will consist of two hours of drilling each week for twelve 
hundred volunteers, a correspondence course between the United 
States War Department and the students and a half course in military 
science as a part of the regular college curriculum. 


Other things being equal, it is certainly a matter of congratulation 
that we have in the presidential office at the present time, a college 
ex-president, who brings to his high office a trained mind and a cul- 
tivated literary style. There is internal evidence that President Wil- 
son writes his own diplomatic notes and ‘messages. There is no small 
educational value in his forceful and elegant English. It is a delight 
to read his epigramatic sentences and we have no doubt that many 
teachers and pupils in our schools and colleges are making use of 
them in the classroom as models of literary and forensic directness, 
grace and effectiveness. Best of all we feel the sincerity and earnest- 
ness of a consecrated Christian gentleman behind and within the sym- 
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bols of thought which he uses. His words have the true ring and 
even those who differ with him in their conclusions, nevertheless must 
believe in his sincerity and admire his splendid command of English. 

We believe that since his accession to office President Wilson has 
spoken or written no nobler words than those in his recent Message 
to Congress in which he defined his own and our country’s attitude 
upon the much discussed question of “preparedness.” He says “No 
one who really comprehends the spirit of the great people for whom 
we are appointed to speak can fail to perceive that their passion is for 
peace. Great democracies are not belligerent. They do not seek or 
desire war. Their thought is of individual liberty and of the free 
labor that supports life, and the uncensored thought that quickens it. 

“Conquests and dominion are not in our reckoning, or agreeable to 
our principles. But just because we demand unmolested development 
and undisturbed government of our own lives upon our own princi- 
ples of right and liberty, we resent, from whatever quarter it may 
come, the aggression we ourselves will not practice. We insist upon 
security in prosecuting our self-chosen lines of national development. 
We do more than that. We demand it also for others. 

* * * * * 


“We regard war merely as the means of asserting the rights of a 
people against aggression. * * We will not maintain a standing 
army except for uses which are as necessary in times of peace as in 
times of war; and we shall always see to it that our military peace 
establishment is no larger than is actually and continuously needed 
for the uses of days in which no enemies move against us.” 

These are noble sentiments and they are true and possible of ful- 
filment for our country as perhaps for no other nation upon earth. 


A survey of the hygienic conditions in Iowa schools was recently un- 
dertaken and the State University publishes a valuable bulletin giv- 
ing some of the results. These are of interest to educators everywhere 
and such investigations should be undertaken frequently throughout 
the country. They would tend to the great improvement of school 
conditions everywhere. ‘The Iowa investigation revealed the facts 
that “twenty-one per cent of the school grounds are less than one 
acre in size (303 schools) ; 11 per cent. of the school grounds are re- 
ported as wet; 60 per cent. of the school halls are too narrow; 33 1-3 


per cent. of the school buildings are new; 40 per cent. of the schools © 


depend on wells for drinking water; more than half the wells re- 
ported are dug; the water supply of 85 out of the 310 schools report- 
ing had never been tested; of 68 schools reporting the distance of 
the wells from the toilet, the distance was less than 75 feet in 28 
schools; 75 to 100 feet in 11 schools; 100 to 200 feet or more in 32 
schools; 94 per cent. of the schools use thermometers; 70 per cent. 
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of the schoois hang the thermometer too high; 36 per cent. do not air 
the rooms periodically by opening windows; 50 per cent. of the 
rooms reported are larger than the standard size; 71 per cent. of the 
schools use single seats only; 11 per cent. of the schools report adjust- 
able seats ; 80 per cent. of the schools use the objectionable method of 
attaching window shades at the top; in 66 per cent. of the schools’ the 
children’s eyes are not regularly tested. 





At the Fifth annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, Mr. Edwin Fairley of the High School, Jamaica, New 
York City, made some trenchant remarks upon the question of For- 
mal Grammar, which are summed up as follows. by the secretary of the 
Association. 

“The study of formal grammar is almost valueless so far as teaching 
correct speech is concerned. A recent investigation in New York 
City revealed the fact that we are spending 42 per cent. of the time 
available for English in the elementary schools in the study of formal 
grammar, but the results of this study are deplorable. Our critics 
say with some truth that the graduates of our schools cannot compose 
a decent sentence, they cannot even write an ordinary letter. So 
that we are right, in saying that formal grammar fails just where its 
advocates say it succeeds. 

“As a matter of fact, English is almost a grammarless tongue. 
Most of our formal grammar comes from’ the effort to impose the cat- 
egories of Latin upon English. We have no such things as the agree- 
ment of adjectives, declensions, no cases except the possessive, and our 
verbs often function as nouns. Formal grammar is often a hindrance 
rather than a help in correct speech. We think in sentences, while 
grammar is concerned principally with the relations of words. If 
one tries to think of syntax while he is carrying on a connected train 
of thought, the thought suffers, and we lose our effectiveness. 

“The school time now consumed in the study of formal grammar 
can be better spent. If we should use it for drill in the accepted 
forms of correct speech, for reading aloud, and for oral composition, 
both we and our people would be better off. The passing of the read- 
ing books is to be deplored, for it was a fine drill ground for some 
of the better things in speech and expression. In every school much 
depends upon the principal. He and he alone can insist upon co- 
operation of the various departments to secure better speech and 
writing.” 





In the last number of Education attention was called to Dr. Frank- 
lin B. Dyer’s suggestive circular of “Questions on Teaching”, which 
was sent to all the public school teachers in Boston by the Department 
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of Investigation and Measurement, with a view to the stimulation of 

self-examination and improvement.in ability in teaching. We gave in 

our December number Dr. Dyer’s “Foreword” and his questions 
upon “personal Characteristics.” Section II of his questions refer to 

“Ability as a Teacher.” This topic is treated under three heads viz. : 

1. Management of the Room. 2. Management of the Class,—Disci- 

pline; and 3. Teaching the Lesson. The questions under 1 and 2 

are as follows: 

1. Management of the Room. 

. Is the ventilation in my room as good as I can make it? 

. Is the temperature satisfactory ? 

. Are the seats properly adjusted to the pupils? 

. Is the lighting of the room as good as I can make it? 

. What methods do I employ to have readily available for teach- 
ing purposes, the appropriate educational material such as 
charts, maps, pictures, globes and practice work ? 

6. Have I done all that can be done to make my room an attrac- 

tive place to work ? 
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2. Management of the Class—Discipline. 

1. How do I know that my ideal of good order is a worthy one? 

2. Do I secure good order by the best methods? 

3. What evidences are there that my pupils are acquiring habits 
of good physical bearing ? 

4. DoTI find more difficulty in handling the class at dismissals 
than during recitation periods? 

5. Do I lead, or command the pupils in maintaining proper or- 

der? 

6. What shows that my pupils are learning self-control ? 

7. In what ways is a responsive and co-operative spirit among 
the pupils shown? 








Foreign Notes 





Enetanp—A TimeLy Warnina.—In a recent address on the rela- 
tion of education to industry Sir William Mather says: 

The one outstanding menace, which imperils our very existence as 
an industrial nation is the chronic separation of capital and labor, 
employers and employed, into opposing camps. Until the necessity of 
perfect unity of interest, of motive, and of purpose is recognized and 
established, we are building our industrial edifice on the sand, liable 
at a moment’s notice to be shattered by the winds and storms of pas- 
sionate discontent which sweep away what the best culture and skill 
may have erected. It is eminently unscientific to build on sand when 
rock is at hand. In building up our industries scientifically let us 
not forget that in its broadest sense science, as has been well said, “in- 
cludes the elements of the theory of morals and those of political and 
social life.” There is a science, therefore, which if applied to the ele- 
ments of capital and labor will blend them into one organic, harmo- 
nious whole. The science of education will teach both labor and cap- 
ital to look at the problems of industrial growth and success with cul- 
tured minds, instead of as now with minds only half made up—prone 
to err, to misjudge men and things, unable to see with an instructed 
sense of proportion, to differentiate between that which is true and 
that which is false, between right and wrong, in the complex questions 
affecting both. The science of management is as important as the 
science of mechanics. The latter shows the laws of right construc- 
tion ; the former, the way to peaceful control, to unity of purpose, and, 
above all, to equity in sharing results of the organic whole of capital 
and labor. 


UNIVERSITIES OF ScoTLanD.—At the opening of the Fall session 
the universities of Scotland reported an enormous decrease in the 
number of men students, amounting in some classes to the loss of two- 
thirds or more. A few departments had been closed altogether, or, as 
in Glasgow, combined with those of an affiliated technical college. On 
the other hand considerable increase was noted in the number of 
junior medical students supposed to be largely an increase in the 
number of women students and in men under military age. As the 
Scottish universities derive a large proportion, over 50 per cent., of 
their revenue from fees, they were faced with serious financial loss at 
the beginning of the fall session. 


France.—lIn a recent lecture delivered at Bradford College on the 
New France, M. Paul Sabatier dwelt upon the transformation which 
the outbreak of the war wrought in his country. He said in part: 
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The moral condition of France in 1914 was such as to give rise to 
much anxiety. The animosity of public parties, the progress of alco- 
holism, the low moral and intellectual level of the existing Chambers, 
were disquieting features. But the war has produced a national re- 
naissance, a living union of heart and will, never known before in the 
country except during the Crusades, and in 1789. The peril of war 
has shown that the world is still governed by spiritual forces. 

As a means of breaking down the barrier between men of letters in 
England and France, M. Sebastian Voirol, a Frenchman of letters, 
has started, in a modest way an English-French literary bureau. The 
address is 29 Rue Vineuse, Paris, The endeavor has already secured 
the approbation and assistance of a number of French writers and 
there is reason to suppose that the English will give assistance. 


GeRMANY.—THE GERMAN SCHOOL oF ToMoRROW.—A school coun- 
cillor of Weimar, Herr Carl Muthesieus, has contributed a brochure 
to a series recently published in that city which discuss the effects of 
the present conflict from various points of view. The subject of the 
number here referred to, is that of the German school of the future. 
The author foresees that an organic reform of the German school will 
take place. The programs will be varied in order that each child may 
receive the kind and degree of culture which will accomplish for him 
the highest development of the special faculties with which nature 
has endowed him. For the success of this reform it will be necessary 
to break with antiquity, for while the study of the classics will still 
be necessary for learned savants, it will no longer be necessary that 
every learned man should study them in their native tongues. On 
the contrary the German contemporaneous kultur will be found to 
contain all the elements necessary for the original and forceful de- 
velopment of the student body. It will no longer be necessary to 
search for examples of heroes and great men in the far distant past; 
for the youth of tomorrow, Hindenburg, will be greater than Hanni- 
bal and the glory of Leonidas will fade away before that of the de- 
fender of Tsing Tao and the officers of the Emden. The German 
school alone will suffice for the future. Nothing foreign should be 
forced into the place consecrated to the German elements of intel- 
lectual culture. To know the German people, that will be the first and 
supreme end of the German school. The work has been highly com- 
mended by leading educational journals, among them “Padagogische 
Zeitung,” the organ of the German teachers, and “Feuilles scolaires” 
published in the Province of Saxony. 


Noset Peace Prizz.—All proposals of candidates for the Nobel 
Peace Prize, which is to be distributed December 10th, 1916, must, in 
order to be taken into consideration, be laid before the Nobel Com- 
mittee of the Norwegian Parliament by a duly qualified person before 
the first of February of the same year. 
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Any one of the following persons is held to be duly qualified: (a) 
Members and late members of the Nobel Committee of the Norwe- 
gian Parliament, as well as the advisers appointed at the Norwegian 
Nobel Institute; (b) Members of Parliament and Members of Goy- 
ernment of the different States, as well as Members of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union; (c) Members of the International Arbitration 
Court at the Hague; (d) Members of the Commission of the Perma- 
nent International Peace Bureau; (e) Members and Associates of 
the Institute of International Law; (f) University professors of Po- 
litical Science and of Law, of History and of Philosophy; and (g) 
Persons who have received the Nobel Peace Prize. 

The Nobel Peace Prize may also be accorded to institutions or as- 
sociations. 

According to the Code of Statutes, paragraph 8, the grounds upon 
which any proposal is made must be stated, and handed in along with 
such papers and other documents as may therein be referred to. 

According to paragraph 3, every written work, to qualify for a 
prize, must have appeared in print. 

For particulars, qualified persons are requested to apply to the of- 
fice of the Nobel Committee of the Norwegian Parliament, Drammen- 
svei 19, Kristiania. 

A. T. S. 











Book Notices 


HOW TO STUDY AND WHAT TO STUDY. By Richard L. Sand- 
wick. Cloth, 175 pages, 60 cents. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

An original and eminently sane view is set forth by the author in 
the following sentences: ‘ 

“It is my belief that students have a right to as much and as expert 
coaching on how to study lessons from books as they receive on how 
to play football, how to dance, or how to do anything else. They will 
generally be grateful for such help.” 

In the light of this belief and of his experience, Mr. Sandwick has 
prepared an eminently practical book for high school pupils. It presents 
in clear and usable form, the most successful methods by which lessons 
may be learned and correct habits of study formed. The first half of 
the book is devoted to general principles and the latter half makes 
definite application to the essential high school subjects. The chapters 
are well adapted for use in connection with a first year course in Eng- 
lish. The book will prove a boon to those teachers who are making 
efforts to secure supervised study. Its scholarly qualities are vouched 
for by such eminent authorities as Dr. F. M. McMurry, Teachers College, 
Dr. Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago, Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley, 
Stanford University, and Dr. 8S. S. Colvin, Brown University. 


NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE. Introduction by Harry Norman 
Hudson, L. L. D., Edited and revised by Ebenezer Charlton Black and 
Andrew Jackson George, L. L. D. Ginn and Company. 


There are now nine of these plays, as follows: Hamlet, King Lear, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Tempest, Macbeth, Twelfth Night, Mer- 
chant of Venice, As You Like It, Julius Caesar. 

The remaining volumes in the series will be published at short in- 
tervals. They are attractive in outward form and printed on clear white 
paper and of convenient size. Other distinctive advantages may be 
named as follows: First, the present edition embodies the valuable 

Neriticism of Dr. Hudson, and presents at the same time the authentic 
material that has come to be recognized since Dr. Hudson’s day. Sec- 
ond, they are bound in flexible blue covers, of a very durable material. 
Third, the price is only thirty cents. 


PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. By Frank P. Bach- 
man. Cloth, 312 pages, $1.25. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

Dr. Bachman develops his book in the light of the modern doctrine 
that the youth should be educated in a two fold manner: first, so as to 
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develop his powers and possibilities as an individual; and second, so as 
to place him in right relation with his social and industrial environment. 
Equally significant is the prominence given to the deductive and induc- 
tive processes in education. The first part of the book is devoted to a 
scholarly elaboration of these fundamental processes. Part Two makes 
definite and specific application to curriculum methods and the organiza- 
tion of the elementary school, and contains typical lesson plans and 
illustrative plans upon all of the essential subjects of elementary in- 
struction. The book is eminently suited to the needs of normal 
schools, training classes, and of those teachers already in service who 
wish to become more fully imbued with educational doctrine and to 
acquire increased skill in its application. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By Leon Contanseau, New edition, thoroughly revised by 
his son. Longmans, Green & Co., Fourth Ave. & 30th St., New York City. 

This little dictionary is a model in all respects. It is of convenient 
size, excellent type, and very comprehensive. It gives both French-into- 
English and English-into-French words. It is not only admirable for 
school and college use, but exceedingly handy for daily reference, espe- 
cially in these times when there is so much news coming from France. 


ESSAYS FOR COLLEGE ENGLISH. Selected and edited by James 
Cloyd Bowman, Louis I. Bredvold, L. B. Greenfield, and Bruce Weireck, of 
the Department of Engtish of the Iowa State College. Boston. D. C. 
Heath & Co. 


This book of selected essays is restricted to a eollection especially 
suited to students in Agricultural Colleges, although the editors feel 
there is no reason why students of other colleges should not find the 
essays equally fitted to their needs. The essays show the subjects dis- 
cussed to be problems of country life, science, education, and problems of 
life in general. Among the essayists from whom selections are made are 
Woodrow Wilson, Myron T. Herrick, Liberty M. Bailey, Henry S. Pritch- 
ett, Theodore Roosevelt, Thomas H. Huxley, Charles M. Harger, Sir 
Horace Plunkett, Paul Elmore More and others. The book will come 
with direct and appealing force to all students of agriculture, indeed, 
the general student will find it suggestive and inspiring. 


VOCATIONAL MATHEMATICS. By William H. Dooley. Principal 
Technical High School, Fall River, Mass. Boston. D. C. Heath & Co. 


Mr. Dooley’s aim has been to prepare a supplementary course in math- 
ematics which will enable pupils graduating from technical high schools 
to commercialize their mathematical knowledge, that is, to apply this 
knowledge in such a way as to meet the needs of trade and industry. 
It is a book that may be used by the regular teacher in mathematics 
and by the shop teacher. It is believed that a course based upon the 
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contents of the book and finished before the students graduate, will ren- 

der them skillful in applying the principles of mathematics to the daily 

needs of manufacturing life. Among the practical subjects fully treated 

are: carpentering and building; sheet metal work; bolts, screws, and 
rivets; shafts, pulleys, and gears; plumbing and hydraulics; steam en- 

gineering ; electrical work, etc. The book holds every promise of being a 

most valuable supplementary text in mathematics; one to find its place 

in every technical high school. 


SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, Grammar School Book. Intermediate Book. 
By Florian Cajori. In two volumes. New York. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

These two books, with the Primary Book, make a series the latest to 
appear and in some respects the most noteworthy. The first two books 
aim first of all to render the subject attractive to the pupil, without 
sacrifice of serious intent. The persistent aim is to lay emphasis upon 
fundamental operations. But it is in the grammar school book that 
features, new and striking, appear. It is first of all noteworthy for the 
topics it omits, as well as for the new topics it introduces. The per- 
sistent feature is the pronounced emphasis placed upon vocational prob- 
lems, problems drawn from life on a farm, in the home, in the carpenter’s 
shop, the manufacturing establishment, and the clerk’s office. These 
problems are all new, unhackneyed, practical. Another forceful feature 
is the study of curves representing empirical data, such as variations in 
temperature, of prices of different commodities, of stock quotations, or 
of agricultural and other scientific data. Under every topic the prob- 
lems are many and pertinent and understandable. The spirit of the 
series expresses itself in thoroughness in fundamentals, clearness in ex- 
position, practicalness in problems. The books demand careful exami- 
nation by all interested in the right teaching of arithmetic, now the 
most stubbornly troublesome and unsatisfactorily taught subject in the 
schools. 


FAMOUS BUILDINGS. A Primer of Architecture. By Charles L. 
Barstow. Author of “Famous Pictures,” etc. Ninety-eight illustra- 
tions and diagrams. Price, 60 cents. New York. The Century Company. 

This is the second volume in the series on fine arts for children, that 
the author has written. The need of such books is attested by the suc- 
cess of the first of the series, “Famous Pictures.” As in the first 
book the aim has been to interest the child in the subject, and to awaken 
his appreciation. Not only the child, but the parent will welcome this 
guide to correct judgment and taste. Its brief summaries of principles, 
periods, and styles; its glossaries of terms, and lists of proper names 
pronounced and explained; and its classified lists of buildings in many 
cities make it useful as a reference book for the home and school. Inti- 
mate biographical matter is intended to interest in the same way as that 
contained in “Famous Pictures.” 
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ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
By Silvanus P. Thompson. Professor of Applied Physics in the Univer- 
sity of London, New York, The Macmillan Co. 


In this new and revised edition Dr. Thompson has completely re- 
vised and in many parts rewritten the work. The entire latter half of 
the book has been remodelled due to the great development in the last 
ten years, of the industrial applications of electricity, A new chapter 
is added on Wireless Telegraphy and another on the modern conception 
of the Electron. ‘The book now contains over seven hundred pages and 


is an authority on the subject it treats so comprehensively and exhaus- 
tively. 


SELECTIONS FROM CARLYLE. Edited by Samuel B. Hemingway 


and Charles Seymour, Yale University. Cloth, xxi plus 260 pages. 75 
cents. D. C, Heath & Co. 


As a text for college use, this is an attractive, compact volume of 
carefully chosen selections from SARTOR RESARTUS (53 pages), THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION (176 pages), and PAST AND PRESENT (25. 
pages). The circumstances attending the composition and publicatiom 
of these three books, together with brief critical discussions of the works: 
themselves, are set forth in the editors’ introduction. The explanatory 
notes, placed at the foot of the page beneath the text, are numerous andi 
adequate to meet the needs of college students. 


LITHOGRAPHS AND LITHOGRAPHERS. By Joseph Pennell and 
E. Robins Pennell. New York. The Macmillan Company. 


This large octavo volume is an elaborate and finely illustrated history 
of the art of lithography, with descriptions and technical illustrations: 
of modern, artistic methods. The authors are thoroughly competent his- 
torians and critics in this field and enthusiasts in regard to the past and 
the future of an art which has steadily developed in Europe and in the 
United States. While the war marks a temporary set back it may in 
the end increase the interest in the subject in this country om account 
of the dependence upon Germany and other European sources being im- 
practicable. The increased interest in vocational education also makes 
this splendid volume timely. From the printers point of view the book 
could scarcely be improved upon. Merely as an ornament it will grace 
the table of any professional or amateur. 


LATIN FOR THE FIRST YEAR. By Walter B. Gunnison, Ph. D., 
Principal of Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, and Walter S. Harley, 
A. M., Teacher of Latin, Erasmus Hall High School. Silver, Burdett and 
Company. 344 pages. Price, $1.00. 


A new Latin text for the beginner, worthy to be placed alongside the 
other volumes of the Gunnison and Harley series. It is so planned that, 
while giving the pupil a thorough preparation for the reading of Caesar 
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in the second year, it lays a substantial foundation for the study of 
other Latin authors as well. The chief aims are simplicity, thorough- 
ness and interest, all these being in evidence throughout the book. 


SHOP PROBLEMS, 1914-15. A series of drawings on tracing paper 
ready for blue-printing. Edited by Albert F. Siepert, B. S. and published 
by The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. Price 25 cents. 

The subjects are 24 in number and are mostly of a practical nature, 
such as Cold Frame, Milking Stool, Table, Lamp, Typewriter Desk, Libra- 
ry Table, etc. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND CLASS MANAGEMENT. By Horace A. Hollis- 
ter. Cloth, 330 pages. Price $1.25. D. C. Heath & Co. 

This book is the work of an author who not only knows what is de- 
sirable and devoutly to be wished for, but who also knows things as they 
are—a knowledge gained through thirteen years’ experience as inspector 
of high schools in an educationally progressive state. 


The first part gives briefly the history of the development of the 
American high school, defines the high school in modern terms, and out- 
lines the conditions most favorable to its further normal growth. The 
second part treats of the general management of the high school and 
shows how in its organization, government, and selective and advisory 
functions it may best perform its duty to the pupil and to society. The 
third and largest part of the book is devoted to problems in class man- 
agement and the technique of teaching. The principles of class manage- 
ment are considered from the point of view of the conditions and re- 
quirements of the high school as distinct from the elementary school. 
The suggestions given are at once sane and practical. The chapters de- 
voted to the technique of teaching discuss all of the essential high school 
subjects in the light of modern pedagogy and of modern social and ed- 
ucative purpose. 


Periodical Notes. 


Especially notable in the Century Magazine for December, is the first in- 
stallment of “Our Nation in the Building,’’ a series of picturesque essays on 
the early social history of the Republic, by Helen Nicolay, daughter of Lincoln’s 
famous secretary and biographer. John Adams, “An Idol’s Successor,” and 
Thomas Jefferson, ‘‘Imperialist or Democrat?” are the subjects of her first two 
chapters, which give the most intimate aspects of those early days almost as a 
contemporary would have seen them. In this number also will be found ‘“‘The 
Only Child,” a study in applied psychology, by H. Addington Bruce. Dr. S. E. 
Forman contributes an interesting and informing article to the December St. 
Nicholas on “Uncle Sam’s Corn-Clubs.”” Two articles in the Atlantic Monthly 
for December that are particularly noteworthy are ‘Notes on the Intelligence of 
Women,” by W. L. George; and “‘Drink Reform in Europe,” by John Koren. 
“What Sea Power means to England in This War,” by A. C. Laut, in the De- 
cember Review of Reviews, should be read by all advocates of “unpreparedness.” 
Other articles on the “preparedness’’ question are to be found in the North 
American Review for December, by Rev. John Haynes Holmes and Rear 
Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, U. S. N., entitled respectively ‘‘Was Jesus a Non- 
Resistant?” and ‘‘Naval Preparedness.” 





